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December  14,  1981 


Mr.  Donald  B.  Manson   Director 
Public  Facilities  Department 
147  Milk  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Dear  Mr.  Manson: 

Following  is  the  combined  proposal  for  the  purchase 
and  conversion  of  the  Rochambeau  School  Building  in 
Dorchester  and  the  Ripley  School  Building  in  West  Roxbury 
for  condominiums. 

The  development  team  for  this  project  consists  of 
E.  Denis  Walsh  and  Associates,  Boston-based  developer, 
Glaser/deCastro,  architect,  and  W.N.  Ormsby  Roofing  & 
Construction  Corporation,  general  contractor.   This  team 
has  had  experience  with  similar  projects,  and  has  worked 
together  successfully  in  the  past. 

Our  objective  in  this  proposal  has  been  to  provide 
compatible  and  affordable  housing  to  the  resident 
communities. 

Please  accept  our  Letter  of  Interest  and  the  attached 
proposal  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


^D^w:-  Iv^^v^ 


/Enclosures.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

EDW:mg 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


December  14,  1981 


Mr.  E.  Denis  Walsh 
E.  Denis  Walsh  Associates 
73  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Denis: 

Based  upon  our  previous  experience  providing  financing  for  your 
real  estate  projects.  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  would 
be  willing  to  look  at  financing  requests  for  real  estate  projects 
as  you  become  involved  in  them.   Specifically,  we  would  be  receptive 
to  reviewing  real  estate  loan  proposals  on  the  following  school 
projects : 

1.  Richards  School  -  Dorchester 
Seaver  School    -  Jamaica  Plain 

2.  Ripley  School    -  West  Roxbury 
Rochambeau  School-Dorchester 

3.  Tuckerman  School  -  South  Boston 
Bigelow  School    -  South  Boston 

4.  Cannon  School  -  West  Roxbury 
Morris  School  -  West  Roxbury 

Sincerely, 


Marth!a  Muldoon  Sampson 
Assistant  Banking  Officer 
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28  state  Street  Boston  Massachusetts  02106  •  Telephone  742-4000 
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Rochambeau 


Project  Description 
Pro  Forma 
Construction  Break-out 


DESCRIPTION:   Condominiums 

Rochambeau  School  -  60  Gibson  St.,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Building  Description: 

Erected:  1918 

Construction:  Type  I 

Floors  "  2 

Gross  Building  Area:  31,040  S.F. 

Gross  Area  of  Lot:  38,230  S.F. 

Area  of  Open  Space:  27,790  S.F. 

Zoning:  ^"^ 

Neighborhood  Description: 

Basically  residential  neighborhood  with  a  mix  of  single  and  multi- 
family  homes,  weighted  to  multi-family.   Condition  is  fair  to  good. 
Some  light  industry.   Convenient  to  Dorchester  Avenue. 


22,782 
30,100 
76% 

861  S.F. 
653  S.F. 


On  site  Parking:  36  spaces 

Security:   limited  access,  casual  surveillance,  interior  and  exterior 

areas  well-lit. 

Carrying  Charges:      Average  sales  price:  $53,333.00 

Average  monthly  debt  service:  $498.00 

Taxes  194.00 

Operating  expenses  IQO • 00 

Monthly  Carrying  Charges  $792.00 

Management  Plan:    E.  Denis  Walsh  and  Associates  for  1  year. 

Amenities:   laundry  room  for  each  floor,  private  storage,  master  T.V. 
(cable  T.V.  where  appropriate),  handicapped  access,  greenhouses  in 
some  units. 

Landscaping:  Heavy  plantings  designed  to  be  seasonally  attractive 
will  be  arranged  to  flatter  the  site  and  dampen  street  noise. 

Tax  Revenue:  $69,840.00 

Implementation  and  Completion:   Three  months  to  closing  (est.).   One 
year  closing  to  completion. 

Offering  Price:   Estimate  range  of  unit  prices  -  $47,500.00  -  $55,000.00 


Project  Descrii 

3tion: 

Gross  S.F. : 

Net  S.F. : 

Effective: 

#  Units: 

2 

bedroom 

15 

1 

bedroom 

15 

Total  Units: 

30 

ROCHAMBEAU  SCHOOL 


SAMPLE  DEVELOPMENT  PRO  FORMA  FOR  CONDOMINIUMS 

(Estimates  in  1982  Dollars  using  an 

8%  Annual  Inflation  Factor  from  1981) 


Acquisition  Cost 
Land 
Building 


Total  $  50,000, 


Construction  Cost 

New   ($  /GSF) 


Rehab  ($2  9.  5 /GSF)  890.000. 
Site  Preparation  ($  1-66/gsF)  50  ,000. 
Parking  ($],5  0  0per  space)  45,0  00. 
Total  985,000 


50 

000. 

70 

000. 

^ 

nnn. 

50 

000. 

20 

,000. 

1?S 

nnn  . 

5 

,000 

5 

000. 

8 

000. 

2 

.000. 

Related  Costs 

Architect /Engineering 

Legal 

Accounting 

Developer 

Other   Fees    (please  specify)  20,000.      (Bond    and    Finance    Fees) 

Construction  Loan  Interest 

(  10    mos.    @   20%   on  $759 
Real  Estate   taxes 

(Constr.  period) 
Condominium  Carrying  Cost 

(Sale  Period) 
Insurance 
Title 
Total  290,000. 

Contingency  (  5  %  of  $983,000)  50,000. 

Total  Development  Cost  1  , 375  .  OOP  . 


Equity  Participation 

(Amount  and  %  of  Total  Development  Cost)  $   275  ,  OOP  . 

Condominium  Development  Costs/NSF  $    60.35 

Condominium  Sales/NSF  7P  .  23 

Gross  Sales  Proceeds  1  ,  600  ,  000  . 

Less  Marketing  fees  (%  6  of  Gross  Sales  Proceeds)      (   96  ,  OOP .    ) 
Less  Development  Costs  1  ,  "^  7*^  ,  OOP  .    ) 

Net  Profit  (Before  Taxes)  $   129.  PPP  . 
Return  on  Equity                      ^7t 

-  8  - 


W.  N.  Ormsby  Roofing  &  Construction  Corp. 

1185  Chestnut  St. 
Newton  Upper  Falls        MA  02164 

Telephone  617-969-3000 


SURPLUS  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


ROCHAmEAU  SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION  COST  BREAKDOWN 


REHAB 


Site  Work 

95,000 

Foundat  ion- 

Super  structure 

Roofing 

22,000 

Exterior  Walls 

97,000 

Partitions 

129,000 

Wall  Finishes 

50,000 

Floor  Finishes 

69,000 

Ceiling  Finishes 

46,000 

Specialties 

12,000 

Fixed  Equipment 

40,000 

HVAC 

81,000 

Plumbing 

114,000 

Electrical 

99,000 

Demolition 

76,000 

Miscellaneous 

54,000 

Total  Construction  Cost 

985,000 

! 


II     Ripley 

Project  Description 
Pro  Forma 
Construction  Break-out 


DESCRIPTION:  Condominiums 

Ripley  School  -  295  Temple  St.,  West  Roxbury^  Massachusetts 

Building  Description: 

Erected:  1932 

Construction:  Type  I 

Floors:  2 

Gross  Building  Area:  25,107  S.F. 

Gross  Area  of  Lot:  60,720  S.F. 

Area  of  Open  Space:  52,295  S.F. 

Zoning:  S-5 

Neighborhood  Description: 

Predominately  single  family  homes  in  very  good  condition.   Stable 
residential  neighborhood  with  low  turnover  rate. 

Project  Description: 

Gross  S.F.  existing:  24,349 

new  construction:  13, 440       37,789 
Net  S.F.  31,974 

Effective:  84.6% 

#  Units:  2  bedroom  townhouses  1  1/2  baths     12  1120  S.F. 

2  bedroom  1  1/2  baths      8  93  5  S.F. 

2  bedroom  1  bath  5  8  50  S.F. 

715  S.F. 
Total  Units:  3  3 

On-site  Parking:  33  spaces 

Security:   limited  access  to  existing  building,  private  access  to 
townhouses,  casual  surveillance,  well-lit  common  areas,  site  perimeter 
fence. 

Carrying  Charges:   Average  sales  price:  $75,758.00 

Average  monthly  debt  $707.00 

Taxes  275.00 

Operating  expense  100. 00 

Monthly  Carrying  Charge  $1,082.00 

Management  Plan:   E.  Denis  Walsh  and  Associates  for  1  year. 

Amenities :   washer/dryer  in  larger  units,  laundry  room,  private  storages, 
master  T.V.  (cable  T.V.  where  appropriate) ,  townhouse  units  prepped  for 
fireplace  or  wood  stove,  handicapped  access. 

Landscaping:   heavy  plantings  designed  to  be  seasonally  attractive 
will  be  arranged  to  flatter  the  site  and  dampen  street  noise.   Perimeter 
hedge  and  fence  to  prevent  site  hopping.   Industrial  landscaping 
treatment  for  townhouse  units. 

Tax  Revenue:  $108,900.00 

Implementation  and  Completion:  Three  months  to  closing  (est.).   One 

year  closing  to  completion. 

Offering  Price:   Estimate  range  of  unit  prices  -  $70,000  -  $82,500.00 


RIPLEY  SCHOOL 


SAMPLE  DEVELOPMENT  PRO  FORMA  FOR  CONDO>fENIUMS 

(Estimates  in  1982  Dollars  using  an 

8%  Annual  Inflation  Factor  from  1981) 


$    75,000 


Acquisition  Cost 

Land  . 

Building  

Total 

Construction  Cost 

New  ($       /GSF)  

Rehab  ($3  3.0  7/GSF)  $1  ,250.000. 
Site  Preparation  ($  1  .3  2/GSF)  50,000. 
Parking  ($1,5 00  per  space)  50  ,  000  . 
Total  1  .350.000. 

Related  Costs 

Architect/Engineering  p5  ,  OOP • 

Legal  25.000  • 

Accounting  5.000. 

Developer  65,000 • 

^Other  Fees    (please   specify)  35  .000.     (Bond    and    Finance    Fees) 
Construction  Loan  Interest 

(    10  mos.    @  20%   on  $    1  .050.)     175,000 
Real  Estate   taxes 

(Constr.    period)  1  5  ,000. 

Condominium  Carrying  Cost 

(Sale  Period)  1  5  .000  . 

Insurance  8  ,  000  . 

Title  2.000 . 

Total  ^lO.OOO- 

Contingency   (  5      %   of   $  ]  ,  35O  ,  000  .  )  ^^'°°°' 

Total  Development   Cost  1  ,^00  ,000  . 


Equity  Participation 

(Amount   and  %   of  Total  Development   Cost)  ^80  .000 

Condominium  Development  Costs/NSF  $  ^^  '  ^^ — 


Condominium  Sales/NSF 


$    78.19 


2  ,500  ,000 


Gross  Sales  Proceeds 

Less  Marketing  fees  (%  6  of  Gross  Sales  Proceeds)      (  1 qn  ^  000  . ) 

Less  Development  Costs  (  1  1  ^00,000. ) 

Net  Profit  (Before  Taxes)  ^50,000. 

Return  on  Equity  1  1 8^ 

-  8  - 


] 


W.  N.  Ormsby  Roofing  &  Construction  Corp. 

1185  Chestnut  St. 
Newton  Upper  Falls         MA  02164 

Telephone  617.9<>9-3000 


SURPLUS  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


RIPLEY  SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION  COST  BREAKDOWN 


REHAB 


Site  Work 

100,000 

Foundation 

% 

Superstructure 

Hoofing 

SO, 000 

Exterior  Walla 

136,000 

Partitions 

182,000 

Wall  Finishes 

70,000 

Floor  Finishes 

97,000 

Ceiling  Finishes 

65, 000 

Specialties 

18,000 

Fixed  Efjuipnent 

56,000 

HVAC 

114,000 

Plumbing 

161,000 

Electrical 

140,000 

Demolition 

106,000 

Miscellaneous 

75,000 

Total   Construction  Cost 

1,350,000 

Ill    Development  Team  Qualifications 


Statement  of 
Firm  Qualifications 


E.  DENIS  WALSH    73  tremont  street 


BOSTON       MASSACHUSETTS    02  108    |6  17|    74Z-05  16 


' 


II.      iJxlNlO      WA-LiOrl        73    TREMONT   STREET     .     BOSTON      MASSACHUSETTS   02  108    |6  17 1    74205  16 


E.  Denis  Walsh  and  Associates  is  a  real  estate  development  and  con- 
sulting firm  specializing  in  urban  revitalization.   Founded  in  1976, 
the  firm  has  been  involved  in  a  significant  variety  of  New  England 
Projects. 

Development: 

Stephen  Weld  School:   Roslindale,  MA 

A  century  old  school  converted  to  14  spacious  apartments  for 

the  elderly  by  combining  Federal  Section  8  subsidy  and  con- 

vential  construction  financing  by  State  Street  Bank  and  per- 

manant  financing  by  South  Boston  Savings. 

Project  value:   $545,000. 

Somerville  Neighborhood  Strategies  Program 

Six  brick  row  houses  dating  from  1870  converted  to  23  apart- 
ments conventionally  financed  by  the  Somerset  Savings  Bank  in 
joint  venture  with  Winter  Hill  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  con- 
struction financing  by  State  Street  Bank. 
Project  value:   $800,000 

Taunton  Neighborhood  Strategies  Area 

Former  Bugle  Buick  Garage  Building  to  75  units  of  elderly  hous- 
ing in  joint  venture  with  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships.   $2.9  million  financing  by  Mass.  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (MHFA) . 

John  Harvard  School  Conversion 

Coordinated  financing,  architectural  plans,  and  construction 
for  conversion  of  closed  school  to  30  units  of  elderly  housing 
under  HUD  202  program  (see  consulting) .   Renovation  financed 
by  $1.3  million  loan  from  U.S.  Treasury  guaranteed  by  HUD. 

Crocker  Building:   Taunton,  MA 

Total  restoration  fo  a  21,000  square  foot,  late  19th  century 
neo-classical  office  building  on  Taunton  Green  in  the  down- 
town business  district. 

Caledonian  Building:   Holyoke,  MA 

A  4-story  office  building  listed  on  the  National  Register  will 
be  renovated  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  Fall  of  19  82. 
This  project  will  contribute  14,000  feet  of  office  space  and 
3000  feet  of  retail  space  to  the  revitalization  effort  of  down- 
town Holyoke. 

Rockdale  Common:   Northbridge,  MA 

The  restoration  of  6  wood  frame  structures,  formally  mill  hous- 
ing, in  the  Blackstone  Valley  into  40  apartments. 


Development:   Continued 

57-59  Main  Street:   Taunton,  MA 

Renovation  of  a  burned  out  brick  and  granite  shell  into  ground 
level  commercial  space  and  two  upper  story  apartments  is  a  key 
element  of  Taunton's  Main  Street  improvement  program. 

Locke  and  Cutter  Schools:   Arlington,  MA 

Two  attractively  sited  closed  school  buildings  will  be  totally 
renovated  and  converted  into  74  luxury  condominiums.   Project 
value:  §8.3  million  (approx.). 


Consulting: 

Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Community  Affairs 

Building  Reuse  Project  to  encourage  recycling  of  vacant  down- 
town industrial  and  commercial  buildings.   Lawrence,  Haverhill, 
Southbridge  and  North  Adams  were  targeted  communities  for  de- 
tailed pilot  studies. 

John  Harvard  School  Conversion:   Charlestown,  MA 

Housing  consultant  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Family  Service  Center 
for  the  conversion  of  abandoned  school  to  30  units  of  elderly 
housing  under  HUD  202  program. 

Downtown  Revitalization:   Taunton,  MA 

Developed  a  cohesive  plan  for  the  Taunton  Redevelopment  Assoc- 
iation (TRA)  for  the  rehabilitation  of  five  commercial  blocks 
to  multi-use  to  include  housing. 

Distressed  Properties  Analysis:   Boston  Area 

Developed  market  analysis  and  feasibility  studies  for  properties 

owned  or  under  consideration  by  the  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Joslin  Clinic  Reuse  and  Expansion:   Boston 

Produced  a  report  for  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

analyzing  reuse  of  existing  clinic  and  feasibility  of  planned 

expansion. 

Commonwealth  Public  Housing:   Boston 

Prepared  a  plan  for  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  to  re- 
finance and  market  a  684  -  unit  project. 

Theater  Reuse:   Newburyport 

Advised  owner/developer  on  reuse  of  large  theater  building  ad- 
jacent to  historic  district. 

Marcus  Garvey  House:   Roxbury,  MA 

Consultant  to  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  for  the  renovation  of 

a  historic  house  in  John  Eliot  Square. 

Miller  Falls  Tool  Company:   Greenfield,  MA 

Asked  by  Town  of  Greenfield  to  recommend  workable  and  compatible 
use  alternatives  for  a  250,000  square  foot,  multi-level  vacant 
factory  building  adjacent  to  downtown  business  district. 


References 


Project 

Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill 
Whitinsville,  Mass. 


Contact 

Mr.  Patrick  Moynihan 
Town  Administrator 
Northbridge,  Mass. 
(617)  234-2095 


Weld  Park  Apartments 
Roslindale,  Mass. 


Ms.  Ellen  Gordon 
Coordinator 

Southwest  Corridor  Project, 
Boston,  Mass. 
(617)  722-5834 


John  Harvard  School 
Charlestown,  Mass. 


Mr.  John  Gardiner 
Executive  Director 
Charlestown  Economic 

Development  Corporation 
Charlestown,  Mass. 
(617)  241-8866 


Mt.  Vernon  Apartments 
Somerville,  Mass. 


Mr.  Thomas  Pelham 
Community  Development  Director 
Somerville,  Mass. 
(617)  625-6600 


Bank  References 


Mr.  Josiah  Huntoon, 
State  Street  Bank  & 
225  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
786-3684 


V.P. 
Trust 


Co, 


Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  V.P. 
New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 
28  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
742-4000 


staffing 


E.  DENIS  WALSH,  President,  holds  a  B.S.  in  Economics  and 
an  M.B.A-  from  Boston  College.   Prior  to  founding  his 
own  firm,  Mr.  Walsh  was  consultant  to  a  number  of  organ- 
izations, completing  site  selection  surveys,  market  studies 
and  housing  development  studies.   He  was  associated  with 
the  Codmany  Company  as  Assistant  to  the  President  from 
1970  through  1973.   There  he  served  as  project  manager  and 
commercial  broker  for  several  housing  developments  including 
the  500-unit  Clarendon  Hill  Towers.   Mr.  Walsh  also  managed 
1300  units  of  housing  as  Vice  President  of  the  Federal 
Management  Company.   From  1973  through  1976  he  was  a  partner 
in  Schochet  Associates  where  he  was  responsible  for  devel- 
opment, management  and  appraisal  work.   Projects  included 
the  award-winning  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  Apartments,  a 
recycled  housing  development  in  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts. 


JOHN  C.  BOW24AN  received  an  A.B.  cum  laude  from  Dartmouth 
College,  and  a  Master's  degree  in  City  Planning  from 
Harvard  University  where  he  specialized  in  housing  and  eco- 
nomic development.   Mr.  Bowman  was  previously  associated  with 
Eric  Hill  Associates  in  Atlanta,  the  firm  responsible  for 
planning  the  Savannah  Historic  District.   Mr.  Bowman  was  also 
associated  with  Max  Urbahn  International  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  development  consulting  activities  in  Africa. 


ARNE  JENSEN  received  his  B.A.  in  Economics  from  Columbia, 
and  an  M.B.A.  in  Finance  from  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
Mr.  Jensen  was  formerly  a  Regional  Director  of  the  National 
Housing  Partnership,  one  of  the  largest  multi-family  housing 
developers  in  the  country.   His  previous  associations  have 
been  with  Cabot,  Cabot  and  Forbes;  Hayden ,  Stone,  Inc.,  and 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 


RESUME  OF 
E.  DENIS  WALSH 


Graduated  from  Boston  College  in  1966  with  a  degree  in 
Economics.   After  graduating,  he  travelled  ro  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
where  he  taught  English  as  a  foreign  language  at  Baghdad  College. 
Extensive  travel  in  the  Middle  East,  East  and  Nest  Europe  allowed 
him  to  observe  first  hand  the  manner  in  which  historic  cities  and 
urban  areas  were  coping  with  growth,  change,  and  decay.   His  cur- 
rent involvement  in  urban  renewal,  redeveiop-.ent ,  and  residential 
and  commercial  development  were  in  great  measure  resultant  from 
the  impressions  and  ideas  formed  while  travelling. 

After  returning  to  the  States  in  the  fall  of  1967,  he  was 
enrolled  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  at  Boston  College. 
While  in  the  graduate  program  he  studied  at  the  University's  In- 
stitute of  Human  Sciences  where  he  was  part  of  a  teatm  which  studied 
the  economic,  physical,  and  social  feasibility  of  a  20  acre  resi- 
dential project  in  North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 

His  study  was  briefly  interrupted  while  he  fulfilled  th- 
active  duty  portion  of  his  U.S.  Army  reserves  obligation  at  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  was  employed  in  the  Mayor's 
office  in  Boston  where  he  was  responsible  for  studying  the 
"complaint/response"  system  used  by  four  operating  City  Depiirr- 
ments  (Public  Works,  Building  Department,  Fire  Department,  and 
Housing  Inspection  Department) .   His  work  resulted  in  a  series 
of  flow  charts  and  manuals  for  dealing  with  the  "formal"  and 
"informal"  ways  in  which  these  Departments  responded. 

After  graduating  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Management,  he 
was  employed  by  The  Codman  Company  as  a  commercial  real  estata 
broker.   He  negotiated  long  term  leases  for  such  companies  as 
ITT-Semiconductor ,  Monroe  Calcalaror,  a  division  of  Litton  Indus- 
cries,  and-  orhers.   Recognizing  his  interests  in  real  esrare  de- 
velopment, in  late  1971  the  Company  appointed  him  Assistant  to 
the  President-   The  President's  office  ar  The  Coduian  Company  was 
responsible  for  all  real  estate  development  activities.   While  at 
The  Codman  Company  he  worked  on  a  364  unit  FIIA  236  project,  and 
processed  two  rehabilitation  projects  v.'ith  tho  I'^HFA.   One  was  a 
3  2  unit  wood  frame  project  in  Caiiibridge;  the  other  a  13  0  unit 
project  in  Boston.   He  also  managed  a  SCO  unit  apartment  complex 
v;hich  gave  him  valuable  experience  m  controlling  management  costs 
and  budgeting. 

Schochet  Associates  was  formed  in  January  197  3  as  a  real 
estate  development  and  managemenr  conipany,  with  the  sam.e  people  who 
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had  worked  on  development  projects  at  Codman.   At  Schochet  Asso- 
ciates he  was  responsible  for  finding  and  developing  new,  projects. 
In  1974  he  acted  as  developer  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Dello  Russo, 
145  Fulton  Street,  who  hired  him  to  rehabilitate  an  old  warehouse 
to  housing.   Besides  consulting,  he  managed  the  construction  com- 
pany which  took  a  fixed  price  contract  to  do  the  work. 

Between  November  1974  and  August  197  6  he  was  Vice  President 
of  Federal  Management  Co.,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Schochet  Associates.  In  this  capacity  he  supervised  25  in-house 
and  on-site  staff  people,  overseeing  1,300  units  of  housing  on  9 
different  sites.  While  at  Federal  Management  he  reshaped  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of-  the  company  and  instituted  an  entirely 
new  paper  and  information  flow  system. 

In  June  of  197  6  he  closed  a  55  unit  rehabilitation  with  the 
MHFA  in  Whitinsville.   The  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  was  built  in 
184  5.   He  is  a  general  partner  in  the  project  and  responsible  for 
the  project  management. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  taught  at  Baghdad  College,  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity and  the  Boston  Architectural  Center,  primarily  as  a  real  estate 
lecturer.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board 
and  former  Vice  President  of  the  Rental  Housing  Association. 

In  November  of  1976  he  left  Schochet  Associates  to  form  his 
own  development,  consulting  and  management  business.   Mr.  Walsh 
will  concentrate  his  development  projects  in  urban,  residential 
rehabilitations.   While  his  consulting  work  has  been  primarily  in 
appraising  and  development  he  will  expand  that  to  include  con- 
sulting to  owners  and  property  managers  of  distressed  or  foreclosed 
properties.   His  management  business  is  confined  to  properties 
which  he  himself  owns. 

Development  Experience; 

The  Codman  Company  -  1970-1973,  While  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Codman,  Mr.  Walsh  acted  as  project  manager 
for  the  projects  listed  below. 

1.  Norstin  Associates  -  Mr.  Walsh  was  responsi- 
ble  for  processing  this  project  from  initial 
filing  with  MHFA  through  construction  and 
occupancy.   It  is  a  32  unit,  family  housing 
rehabilitation  completed  in  197  2. 
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2.  Brickyard  Terrace  -  Mr.  Walsh  consulted  on 
both  management  and  development  issues  for 
the  partnership  which  included  the  tenants 
group.  National  Housing  Partnerships,  a 
sponsor  and  the  general  contractor.   He  was 
responsible  for  the  management  plan  to  make 
the  project  operational. 

3 .  St.  Botolph  Street  -  As  an  owner  and  co- 
developer  for  this  130  iinit  rehabilitation 
project  in  Boston,  Mr.  Walsh  was  responsible 
for  technical  processing,  liaison  with  the 
City  of  Boston,  supervising  construction  and 
finally  for  rent-up  and  occupancy. 

Schochet  Associates  -  1973-1976,  Mr  Walsh  left  the  Codman  Com- 
pany when  Mr.  Jay  R.  Schochet  formed  Schochet  Associates  in 
January  of  1973.   While  associated  with  Mr.  Schochet,  Mr.  Walsh 
was  involved  in  development,  management  and  appraisal  work. 

1.  Dello  Russo  Residence  -  Mr.  Walsh  acted  as 
developer  and  consultant  to  the  Dello  Russo 
family  for  fee.   This  involved  securing  nec- 
essary rezoning  and  permits,  supervising 
architectural  drawings,  arranging  the  finan- 
cing with  a  conventional  lender  and  negotiating 
with  contractors.   In  this  case  Mr.  Walsh 
acted  as  general  contractor  through  Federal 
Builders,  a  wholly  owned  subsidary  of  Schochet 
Associates. 

2.  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  -  As 
joint  owner  and  developer  on  this  55  unit 
conversion  of  an  old  (1845)  Cotton  Mill, 
Mr.  Walsh  was  responsible  for  locating  the 
building,  rezoning  the  building,  arranging 
the  financing,  negotiating  with  the  contrac- 
tor, supervising  construction  and  coordinating 
rent-up  and  occupancy. 

Manaaement  ExT3erience: 

The  Codman  Company  -  1970-1973,  While  employed  at  this  major 
New  England  brokerage  and  management  firm,  Mr.  Walsh  had  full 
responsibility  for  Clarendon  Hill  Towers,  a  5  00  unit,  three 
tower  FHA  221 (d) 3  project.   The  project  is  owned  by  Starrect 
Brothers  and  Eken ,  of  New  York.   He  supervised  occupancy, 
collections,  personnel,  contractors  and  budgeting  and  finan- 
cial reporting. 
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Federal  Management  Company  -  1973-1976,  as  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  management  Mr.  Walsh  was  responsible  for  the 
following  properties,  comprising  some  13  00  units. 

1.  Norstin  Associates  -  a  32  unit  MHFA,  family 
rehabilitation  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Corridor  Associates  -  a  50,000  square  foot 
shopping  center  in  Central  Square,  Cambridge. 

3.  Rindge  Towers  -  a  500  unit  FHA  221(d) 3,  high 
rise  development  in  Cambridge. 

4.  St.  Botolph  Street  -  a  13  0  unit  MHFA  reha- 
bilitation in  Boston's  Back  Bay. 

5.  Waterview  Apartments  -  a  49  unit  MHFA, 
Section  8,  new  construction  project  in 
South  Boston. 

6.  Brick  Market  Place  -  an  8  4  unit  condominium 
development  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

7.  Brickyard  Terrace  -  a  100  unit  family  pro- 
ject, r4HFA  23  6,  newly  constructed  in  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Danforth  Heights  -  a  167  unit  FHA  236  pro- 
ject, newly  constructed  in  Portland,  Maine. 

9.  Thayer  Village  -  a  96  unit  FH.A  221(d)  4 
project  in  Waterville,  Maine. 

Consulting  Experience: 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  -  Building 
Reuse  Project,  1978,  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  associates  are  presently 
working  with  DCA  in  encouraging  communities  to  reuse  vacant 
downtown  buildings,  especially  the  upper  stories  of  existing 
commercial  buildings,  and  downtown  industrial  space.   The 
product  of  the  study  will  he    four  action  plans  which  will  de- 
velop practical  strategies  for  encouraging  revitalization  of 
downtown  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Southbridge  and  North  Adams. 

Taunton  Redevelopment  Authority  -  Downtown  Revitalization 
Project,  1978 ,  MrT  Walsh  is  presently  acting  as  a  development 
consultant  to  the  Authority  producing  action  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  development  of  four  separate  blocks  in  dcv/n- 
tcwn  Taunton, 

Cambridge  Housing  Authority  -  Reese  Fayde,  Director,  Leased 
Housing,  868-3020,  marketing  study  for  Section  8  tenants. 

Societa  Generale  Immobiliare  -Richard  Bonz ,  294  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  542-5960,  development  consultanr. 
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Lilly's  Restaurants  -  Robert  Lilly,  President,  Fanueil  Hall 
Markets,  Boston,  227-4242,  site  selection  survey. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Family  Service  Center  -  Robert  O'Brien,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  2S  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown,  2S1-4406, 
development  consultant. 

Goodwin,  Proctor  and  Hoar  -  Preston  Sanders,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  523-5700,  real  estate  appraisal  for  estate  purposes. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.    -  Feasibility  analysis  on 
residential  property  owned  by  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Foundation, 
Inc.  in  Boston.   Purpose  to  determine  suitable  strategies  for 
renovating  and  holding  the  property  for  future  (25  years) 
exDansion. 
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JOHN  CROSSWHITE  BOWf^AN 


Education 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  Policy  Analysis  and  Administration-  (Master  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning)  1977.   Core  program  in  economics, _ 
public  finance  and  budgeting,  and  project  and  program  evaluation. 
Second  year  specialization  in  housing  and  community  development 
included  accounting  and  control,  management,  marketing,  and 
financial  analysis, at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Urban  Planning,  A.B.   cum  laude  1974. 
Received  National  Science  Foundation  research  grant  (1971) . 


Experience 

DEVELOPMENT  CONSULTANT.   10/78  to  present. 
E.  Denis  VJalsh  &  Associates,  Boston. 
Real  estate  development  and  consulting. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT.   6/77  to  3/7  8 
Max  0.  Urbahn  International,  Ltd.  (New  York) 
Consultancy  contract.  Federal  Ministry  of 
Communications,  Federal  Military  Government  of  Nigeria 

Management  Services     One  of  fifteen  consultants  responsible  for: 

monitoring  and  expediting  progress  of  $100 
million  facilities  expansion  (postal,  com- 
munication, banking)  program:   trouble- 
shooting organizational  problems;   training 
indigenous  counterparts;   planning  future 
system  needs  based  on  analysis  of  economic 
growth. 

Project  Management     Responsible  for  Kaduna  regional  office  in 

northern  Nigeria   including:   liason  with 
client,  coordination  of  seven  person  staff 
(Nigerian  and  expatriate)  ,  scheduling 
activities,  financial  control  and  budgeting. 

POLICY  PLANNING  ANALYST  2/7  6  to  7/76 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Capital  Formation 
for  Economic  Development,  Boston. 

Quantitative  Analysis   Responsible  for  assessing  the  total  impact 

of  various  state  policies  on  business 
location  and  economic  development. 
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Policy  Formulation 


Liason  with  major  state  employers,  Boston 
Federal  Reserve,  Office  of  State  Planning, 
and  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxa- 
tion on  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
state  tax  structure  to  improve  the  business 
climate . 


PLANNING  CONSULTANT     6/74  to  7/75 

Eric  Hill  Associates,  Planning  Consultants, 

Atlanta, ,  Jacksonville. 


Community  Development 


Planning  of  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment projects  under  the  HUD  Comjnunity 
Development  Block  Grant  Program.   Feasi- 
bility study  for  conversion  of  Glynco 
Naval  Air  Station  to  civilian  use.   Design 
and  development  controls  for  350  acre  air- 
industrial  park.   Historic  restoration 
development.   Environmental  impact  assess- 
ment. 


Private  development 


Development  feasibility  study  (60,000 
acres) ,  Union  Camp  Corporation. 


Technical  Assistance 


Consultant  member.  Planning  and  Zoning 
Board,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida  (.1974' 
1975) . 


Resume  of 
Arne  M.  Jensen 


Education: 

Mr.  Jensen  graduated  from  Harvard  Business  School  in  1971 
with  an  MBA  degree  in  Finance.   In  1967,  he  received  a  B.A.  from 
Columbia  as  an  Economics  Major  with  a  B+  average  and  started  on 
the  varsity  football  team  for  three  years.   He  graduated  from 
the  Hotchkiss  School  in  1962  where.he  was  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Honor  Society,  Captain  of  the  football  team,  and  won  four  athletic 
awards . 

Work  Experience: 

Prior  to  joining  E.  Denis  Walsh  and  Associates  in  May,  1979, 
Mr.  Jensen  was  a  Regional  Director  of  Development  at  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
largest  owner  and  manager  of  federally  subsidized  and  insured 
multi-family  housing  projects  in  the  country.   His  duties  included 
negotiating  and  structuring  the  equity  purchase  and  direct  devel- 
opment of  more  than  3,000  units,  primarily  in  the  major  cities 
of  the  Midwest.   This  position  required  the  close  coordination  of 
the  equity  sales,  management,  architecture,  construction,  finance, 
and  audit  departments. 

In  situations  where  NCHP  was  unable  to  compete  with  other 
syndicators  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  equity  purchase  price, 
Mr.  Jensen  initiated  the  structuring  of  turnkey  deals  in  which  NCHP 
and  the  builder/developer  shared  a  negotiated  split  of  cost- 
savings  and  operating  surpluses  prior  to  the  cut-off  date. 

In  several  projects  that  were  having  difficulty  in  getting 
into  construction  because  of  excessive  construction  or  operating 
budgets,  or  because  of  inadequate  rents,  Mr.  Jensen  worked  with 
local  developers,  architects  and  general  contractors  to  revise 
the  working  drawings,  to  rebid  the  jobs  and  to  get  rent  increases 
through  HUD.   Mr.  Jensen  worked  in  this  office  from  June  1975 
through  January  1977. 

Previous  work  experience  has  also  included  working  as  a 
trainee  to  become  a  loan  officer  in  the  commercial  credit  depart- 
ment of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  (March  1967  -  July 
1968),  working  in  the  corporate  finance  department  of  Hayden , 
Stone,  Inc.,  on  public  offerings,  private  placements,  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  and  tax  sheltered  investments  (September  1968  - 
September  1969),  assisting  the  president  of  Related  Housing  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  a  company  which  developed  and  syndicated  equity 
partnerships  in  236  housing  projects  (September  1971  -  January 
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1973) ,  and  as  an  investment  officer  at  Cabot,  Cabot  and  Forbes 
Land  Trust,  where  he  analyzed,  structured  and  negotiated  various 
real  estate  investinent  opportunities,  primarily  land  purchase 
leasebacks,  second  mortgages  and  wrap-around  mortgages,,  utilizing 
internal  rate  of  return,  discounted  cash  flow  and  cost  of  capital 
analyses  (March  1973  -  January  1975) . 

The  Land  Trust's  investment  portfolio  doubled  in  size  to 
more  than  $200,000,000  during  the  20  months  that  Mr.  Jensen  was 
employed.   He  analyzed  more  than  100  investment  proposals  during 
this  period  and  negotiated  and  structured  deals  on  more  than 
20  of  these  proposals  having  an  average  economic  value  of 
$10,000,000-   He  negotiated  the  sale  out  of  the  Land  Trust's 
portfolio  of  two  buildings  valued  at  $25,000,000  to  a  limited 
partnership  by  structuring  a  wrap-around  mortgage  and  a  preferred 
equity  return  to  the  limited  partners. 

Mr.  Jensen  also  worked  on  management  problems  at  the  Land 
Trust.   When  the  developer/owner  of  an  office  building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  went  bankrupt  and  the  Land  Trust  had  to  assume 
ownership,  he  worked  with  a  local  management  company  to  make  the 
property  a  viable  investment.   It  was  found  that  the  rental  in- 
come, operating  expenses,  and  even  the  amount  of  tenant  space 
in  this  property  were  all  misstated.   Mr.  Jensen  renegotiated 
leases,  had  commercial  space  rezoned  to  office  space  and  initiated 
a  cost  control  program  based  on  the  Land  Trust's  experience  in 
other  office  buildings. 
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The  Specialty  Markets 


Recycling  of  old  buildings,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  subsidies, 

is  growing  as  a  way  to  meet  the  demand  for  "new"  rentals.  Conversely, 

conversion  of  old  apartments  into   'new"  condos  continues  strong. 
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Old  Cotton  Mill 
Recycled  Into 
Rentals  For 
Elderly 


The  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  in 
Whitinsville,  Mass.,  show  by  powerful 
example  why  more  and  more  builders 
are  recycling  old  buildings  that  not 
long  ago  would  have  been  razed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  rush 
to  recycling,  and  most  came  into  play 
at  the  Cotton  Mill  Apartments.  For 
example,  recycling  can  save  landmark 
buildings.  The  132-year-old  granite 
mill  in  Whitinsville  stood  as  a 
reminder  of  New  England's  once 
thriving  textile  industry.  Today,  a 
number  of  people  who  once  worked 


in  the  mill  now  live  there. 

Recycling  often  results  in  one-of- 
a-kind  spaces.  The  55  one  and  two 
bedroom  apartments  in  the  Cotton 
Mill  have  exposed  chestnut  timbers, 
fir  ceilings,  maple  floors  and  brick  and 
granite  walls.  And  ample  space:  from 
595  to  1160  square  feet.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  units  rented  immedi- 
ately. 

Low  first  cost  is  another  reason  to 
recycle.  The  finished  cost  per  unit  at 
the  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  was  about 
$27,000  or  $17  per  square  foot.  That's 


some  30  percent  less  than  the  cost  of 
comparable  new  construction  in  the 
area. 

The  owner/developers,  the  archi- 
tect and  the  lender  share  in  the 
success  of  the  project.  Jay  Schochet 
and  E.  Denis  Walsh  of  Schochet 
Associates  in  Boston  arS  the  owner/ 
developers.  The  architects  were  Eric 
Pfeufer  (project  architect)  and  V. 
Victors  Vitols  (partner-in-charge)  of 
the  Boston  firm  Glaser/de  Castro/ 
Vitols  Partnership.  Financing  was 
provided  by  the  Massachusetts  Hous- 


ing and  Finance  Agency  (MHFA),  and 
rents  are  subsidized  under  the  federal 
Section  8  program. 

MHFA's  decision  in  March,  1975  to 
provide  $1,575,658  in  financing  at  the 
below  market  rate  of  8.1  percent  came 
none  too  soon.  Schochet  and  Walsh 
had  acquired  the  building  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  The  price— $345,000— was  right, 
but  the  timing  was  awful. 

In  1974  the  prime  rate  peaked  at  12 
percent,  and  one  lender  after  another 
refused  to  finance  the  project.  The 
Continued. 
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Once  a  mill  that  manufactured  machinery 
for  textile  factories,  the  132-year-old 
granite  building  (left)  in  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  now  is  a  55  unit  apartment 
complex  for  the  elderly.  Angled  beams  in 
one  apartment  (above)  are  typical  of  the 
original  building  elements  that  have  been 
retained  and  incorporated  into  the  units. 


HARD  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 
IN  $1.7  MILLION  PROJECT 


General  conditions 
Excavation  A  site  work 
Unusual  site  conditions 
Paving 

Structural  concrete 
Structural  steel 
Reinforcing  steel 
Miscellaneous  metals 
Carpentry  A  mlilwork 
Roofing  &  flashing 
Windows  &  doors 
Glass  &  glazing 
Masonry 
Hardware 

Floor  &  wall  covering 
Interior  construction 
Painting 

Kitchen  equipment 
Plumbing 
HVAC 
Electrical 

Industrial  components 
Sprinkler 
Demolition 

Contractor's  overhead 
Contractor's  profit 
Total 


39.000 
29,482 
11,000 
15,818 
10,100 
40,000 
2,000 
3,000 
64,984 
50.500 
57,000 
15,487 
20.000 
11.350 
33,000 
99,813 
50,000 
82.216 
88.000 
98,500 
99.000 
35.000 
35.000 
30.000 
30.000 
50.000 


1,100,250 


The  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  site  includes 
a  park  by  the  river  (above).  Floor  plan 
shows  apartments  on  one  of  four  levels 
in  the  main  building.  Two  smaller 
buildings  were  also  recycled.  Mosf  of  the 
apartments  (example  photo  upper  right) 
have  interesting  nooks  and  crannies  that 
make  the  units  especially  appealing. 


Rehab 

Old  Mill  Offers 
Better  Rentals 
At  Lower  Prices 


delays  didn't  stop  even  when  the 
MHFA,  a  state  agency  created  to 
encourage  development  of  low- 
income  rental  housing,  made  Its 
commitment.  Then,  New  York's  Unit- 
ed Development  Corp.  failed,  and  the 
bond  market  collapsed. 

Walsh  said  he  stayed  with  the 
project  because;  "I  believed  the  mill 
was  toobeautiful  to  knock  down.  And  I 
knew  we  could  produce  better  rental 
units  with  more  space,  and  produce 
them  for  less  money,  than  with  new 
construction." 

Construction  finally  got  underway 
last  summer,  and  the  first  residents 
moved  in  at  the  end  of  this  June. 
About  80  percent  of  the  residents  are 
elderly,  and  most  have  incomes  low 
enough  to  qualify  for  Section  8  rental 
subsidies.  Market  rents  are  in  the  $320 
to  $450  range. 

When  remodeling  began,  the  old 
mill  building  was  as  solid  as,  well, 
granite,  said  project  architect  Eric 
Pfeufer.  The  basic  construction  of  the 
three-story  building  (with  a  basement 
and  an  attic)  included  solid  granite 
exterior  bearing  walls,  eight  feet  on 
center  14  x  14  wood  framing  beams 
that  spanned  a  full  44  feet  (with 
central  column  supports)  and  roof 
trusses. 

The  floors  had  been  subdivided, 
Pfeufer  said,  and  the  old  partitions 
had  to  be  removed.  Then  the  space 
was  subdivided  into  apartments. 
Kitchens  and  baths  were  added. 
Crews  put  in  new  double-glazed 
windows.  A  new  roof  was  installed. 
And  the  building  was  cleaned  inside 
and  out.  High-pressure  water  spray 
was  used  to  clean  the  exterior,  while 
the  interiors  were  sandblasted.  The 
table  (preceding  page)  breaks  out  the 
major  hard  construction  development 
costs. 

The  immediate  rent  up  of  the 
apartments  did  not  surprise  Walsh. 
"Some  of  the  people  (now  renting) 
worked  for  30  years  in  this  building," 
he  said.  "They  might  not  understand 
recycling,  but  they  love  the  building 
and  they  love  the  apartments."         D 
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UNITS  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  RENT  UP  RAPIDLY 


Massachusetts  is  doing  more  than 
most  states  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  the  handicapped.  Under 
state  law  any  housing  built  with  state 
funds  must  set  aside  and  design  at 
least  five  percent  of  its  units  for  the 
handicapped. 

Three  units  at  the  Cotton  Mill 
Apartments,  which  was  financed  by 
MHFA,  a  state  agency,  were 
designed  for  the  handicapped. 

Developer  Denis  Walsh  admits  that 
he  thought  the  three  units  would  be 
a  burden.  But,  to  his  surprise,  they 
rented  immediately.  And,  after 
spending  a  day  in  one  of  the 
apartments  with  a  mobility  impaired 
young  man,  Walsh  thinks  the  state 
law  is  a  good  Idea. 

Except  for  the  kitchens  and  baths, 
the  three  units  for  the  handicapped 
differ  little  from  the  other 
apartments.  In  the  kitchen,  counters 
are  cut  out  for  wheel  chairs  (photo 
left)  and  the  countertops  are 
lowered.  A  side  opening  range  is 
provided.  In  the  bath  (photo  lower 
left),  grab  bars  and  special  fixtures 
help  the  handicapped. 

A  ramp  system  gives  the 
handicapped  easy  entry  to  the 
apartment  building.  D 
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The  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  t>oast  space,  shapes  and  textures  unimaginable  in  new  construction. 


1  say,  it  looks  like 
Buckingliam  Palace' 

In  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  a  19th  Century  factory  tjecame  an  award-winning 
apartment  complex,  tlirough  a  dash  of  love  and  a  dose  of  adaptive  reuse. 


By  Steve  Turner 
Photos:  Ben  Achtenberg 


"Stanley,"  she  said, 
"what's  wrong  with  living  in  a 
factory?  They  say  ftiey've  got 
it  fixed  up  as  nice  as  even 
those  new  places  down- 
street." 

"Rose,"  said  Stanley,  "no 
way  can  they  make  a  factory 
look  like  the  Ritz  —  at  least 
without  they  charge  rent  like 
the  Ritz." 

"Stanley,"  said  Rose, 
"they'd  only  take  25  percent 
of  our  income  at  ttte  factory 
place,  ninth  my  Social  Security 
t>eing  so  small  and  all.  It's  a 
government  rent  thing.  And 
this  house  costs  more  than 
that  right  now.  You  know 
we've  got  to  move.  Why  don't 
we  at  least  take  a  look  at  it?" 

Stanley    wanted    to    tell 


Steve  Turner,  a  freelance  writer 
living  in  Amtterst,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Hem  Englartd 
magazine. 


Rose  that  an  apartment  in  an 
old  factory  just  seemed  like  a 
step  down  in  the  world  to  him, 
but  he  was  embarrassed  to 
say  that  after  all  her  years  in 
tlie  paper  mill.  So  he  said, 
'There's  got  to  be  something 
better  than  that.  Rose." 

"Well,"  stie  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  try  to  retire  us  in  a 
place  wtiere  you  won't  be 
happy.  But  I  think  you're  mak- 
ing a  big  mistake." 

And  he  was.  Stanley's  ot>- 
duracy  landed  tfiem  in  Tiny- 
box  Towers  Retirement  Vil- 
lage down  on  Dreary  street, 
wtien  they  could  have  been 
living  in  the  good-looking, 
spacious  Cotton  Mill  apart- 
ments in  Whitinsville,  Mass.  In 
this  prize-winning  example  of 
what  is  called  adaptive  reuse 
of  old  buildings,  most  of  the 
55  apartments  —  fitted  hand- 
somely into  a  former  industrial 
complex  —  are  reserved  with 
subsidies    for    retirees    on 


modest  incomes.  And  tenants 
there  actually  say  things  like. 
"It  didn't  seem  possible  that 
tfiey  could  turn  a  factory  into 
this  kind  of  housing,  but  here 
it  is."  (Ethel  Walmsley)  "A 
marvelous  job  of  restoration." 
(Ruth  Grignon)  "Every  time  I 
walk  down  Hill  street  and  see 
it,  I  say.  There's  Buckingham 
Palace.' "  (Mary  Lovitt). 

"Stanley,"  said  Rose,  ma- 
fieuvering  carefully  through 
ttieir  tight-packed  Tinybox  liv- 
ing room  toward  the  door, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  goiiig  onet 
and  put  our  name  on  ttie  list 
at  the  Cotton  MiU  today.  Right 
now." 

D 

Adaptive  reuse  is  a  fast- 
growing  trend:  old  mills, 
schools,  office  buildings,  and 
other  institutional  structures 
are  being  revamped  increas- 
ingly for  housing  (as  well  as 
for  the  chk:  markets,  art  arid 


craft  studios,  restaurants  and 
museums). 

It  makes  good  sense, 
l-lousing  stock  has  decayed  in 
Mew  England  right  along  with 
industrial  activity.  Some  of  the 
best  available  space  now  for 
new  dwellings  —  especially  in 
needful  town-center  areas  — 
Is  in  ttiese  vacant  but  durable 
buiklings.  Most  of  them  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  the  indus- 
trial market  (factory  designs 
emphasize  spread-out  ar- 
rangements unsuited  to  multi- 
story txiildings),  so  conver- 
sion to  housing  does  not  af- 
fect employment.  And  reuse  is 
cheaper  than  replacerrtent.  on 
site  or  elsewhere,  tt  requires 
fewer  building  materials  (the 
main  cost  item  in  new  con- 
structkjn).  There  is  no  cost  for 
demolition  in  reuse,  nor  for 
site  devetopinent:  utilities  and 
streets  are  already  there.  Ren- 
ovation is  faster,  too,  t>ecause 
the  work  —  wtiich  surprisingly 


involves  two  to  five  times  at 
many  jobs  as  new  construc- 
tion —  is  mostly  inside  and 
can  go  on  year-round.  And  liv- 
ing year-round  in  the  results, 
as  the  Cotton  Mill  conversion 
shows,  can  be  many  tiines 
nk:er  than  in  a  cheaply  made 
new  tMJilding. 

Ttie  name  —  Cotton  Mill 
Apartments  —  is  descriptive. 
The  main  building  of  ttie  com- 
plex, according  to  a  brochure. 
is  "an  outstanding  example  of 
Blackstor)e  Valley  granite  mill 
construction  . . .  txjilt  in  1845 
by  the  Whitin  Brothers  to 
house  their  expanding  textile 
manufacturing  business." 

Two  outbuiMings  —  the 
former  foundry  and  a  large, 
two-story  granite  warehouse 
—  were  renovated  along  with 
the  mill.  A  fourth  tHiilding  on 
the  site,  the  former  company 
store,  worn  out  by  years  of 
more  mundane  use  and  reuse 


Architecl  Eric  Pleuter  (left)  and  developer  £  Denis  Walsh  pulled  it  all  together. 


Dominick  Muscalell.  82,  in  the  kitchen  of  his  apartment. 


(it  ended  up  as  a  car  dealer- 
ship), had  to  be  torn  down. 

The  site  of  the  mill,  in  the 
heart  ot  Whitinsville  (largest  of 
ttM  villages  composing  the 
town  of  Norlhbridge.  popula- 
tion 12.165.  southwest  of 
Worcester),  is  a  designer's 
dream.  Across  from  the  town 
hall,  the  mill  fronts  a  main 
street  but  is  set  bacK  away 
from  traffic  noise.  It  is  one 
btock  from  downtown  shop- 
ping; has  ample  parlcing;  ad- 
joins a  waterfall  on  the  small 
but  errargetic  Mumford  River 
(tenants  sit  on  the  hanks  in 
tfieir  lawn  chairs  in  warm 
waatf>er);  and  faces  park-like 
expanses  of  open  land  to  tt>e 
rear  and  one  side. 

("Wail  a  minute.  Rose." 
yetled  Stanley,  "I'm  coming 
witti  you!") 

a 

Superior  maintenance 
during  tr>e  mill's  132  years  of 
industnai  use  left  ttie  vire<l- 
buiH  stnicture  "a  gem,"  ac- 
cording to  developer  E.  Denis 
Walsti.  A  partner  at  tfie  time 
of  the  project's  majority 
o«mer.  Jay  Schocfiet.  Walsh 
(rww  an  independent  devetcp- 
er)  managed  tfie  mill's  conver- 
sion for  Schochet  Associates. 
"That  building  was  so  beauti- 
ful tfiat  I  lost  my  heart  to  it. " 
said  Walsh.  "When  I  saw  it  I 
could  only  think.  'My  God, 
don't  teU  anybody  if  s  here.'  " 

But    Walsh,    his    wallet 


clearly  as  captivated  as  his 
heart,  did  tell  Schochet.  Their 
option  to  buy  ttie  mill  (June. 
1973)  t>egan  a  protracted 
minuet  of  financial  manipula- 
tions and  design  changes  that 
ended  with  purchase  (for 
$365.(X)0)  in  1976.  Along  the 
way,  tt>e  developers  brought 
in  one  of  Boston's  senior  ar- 
chitectural firms,  tfie  Glaser- 
de  Castro-Vltols  Partnership, 
which  assigned  architect  Eric 
Pfeufer  (now  an  associate  in 
the  firm)  to  the  job. 

As  Walsh  had,  Pfeufer  fell 
for  the  mill.  'To  build  that 
place  again."  he  recalled, 
"well,  you  couldn't  do  it  in 
market  terms.  Ifs  priceless, 
especially  with  tfie  location 
and  conditkm.  Ifs  like  an  old 
Rolls-Royce  with  nickel  in  the 
engine  block:  totally  solid, 
beautifully  built." 

Pfeufer  translated  his  ad- 
miration into  a  conversion  de- 
sign that  won  a  1977  Regkxial 
Award  of  Merit  from  the 
AiTterican  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. The  apartments  offer 
spaces,  shapes  and  textures 
unimaginable  in  new  contruc- 
tion:  some  have  rooms  in  a 
line,  otfiers  in  a  square,  or  in 
"L"  or  T"  shapes.  There  are 
two-story  apartments.  Sky- 
lights. Stone  wall  surfaces  in 
living  rooms,  exposed  cfiest- 
nut  support  beams  on  upper 
floors,  original  wood  ceilings 
sand-blasted  or  painted 
rather  than  covered,  original 


flooring  (much  of  it  maple)  re- 
finished  but  displaying  an  oc- 
casional and  attractive  dap- 
pling of  marks  that  reveal  the 
building's  productive  past. 

"Discovering  (the  usable 
features  of)  the  mill  was  a  very 
rich  experience,"  said  Pfeufer. 
"As  a  reuse,  it  wasn't  as  com- 
plex as  some.  But  there  were 
just  enough  shaftways,  stair 
irregularities,  etc..  to  make  it 
impossible  to  treat  each  floor 
the  same.  A  modular  ap- 
proach was  impossible.  The 
result  isn't  fancy,  but  it  has 
variety  —  it  still  excites  me  to 
walk  through  tfie  place  and 
see  no  two  surfaces  the  same, 
no  two  spatial  relationships 
the  same,  liut  all  of  it  hanging 
together  really  well." 
D 

The  variety  in  ttie  design 
pleases  tt>e  Cotton  Mill's  oc- 
cupants as  well  as  its  archi- 
tect. "The  place  has  a  lot 
more  character  than  any  other 
elderfy  apartment."  claimed 
tenant  Leon  Lovitt.  who  looked 
at  several  of  those  otfiers  with 
his  wife.  Mary.  "They're  like 
boxes.  No  character.  Here 
ttiere's  a  lot  of  potential. " 

Levitt's  sentiments  re- 
curred in  one  form  or  anotfter 
in  nine  separate  tenant  inter- 
views. In  fa>ct.  favorable  com- 
ments on  certain  aspects  of 
the  Cotton  Mill  ambience 
were  so  uniform  that  a  kind  of 
collective  framework  of  praise 
turn  page 


Adaptive  reuse 
the  coming  tiling 


Adaptive  reuse  of  old 
mills  —  and  schools,  and 
stores,  and  other  non-resi- 
dential structures  —  is  a  com- 
ing thing  in  the  housing  field. 

Both  federal  and  state 
governments  are  bringing 
support  to  the  concept.  "We 
have  been  one  of  tfie  leading 
proponents  of  adaptive 
reuse,"  said  Joy  Conway  of 
the  Massachusetts  Housing 
and  Finance  Agency  (MHFA). 
This  state  lending  agency  has 
funded  a  variety  of  reuse  de- 
velopments besides  ttie  prize- 
winning  Whitinsville  Cotton 
Mill,  and  will  do  more.  Said 
Conway,  "We  have  been  de- 
lighted with  tfie  product  we've 
gotten  for  ttie  dollars  we've 
loaned." 

Meanwhile,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  (DCA)  has  un- 
dertaken a  statewide  pilot 
study  that  is  certain  to  en- 
courage more  reuse  activity.  A 
OCA-funded  team  of  lawyers, 
architects,  brokers  and  de- 
velopers is  surveying  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  otfier 
reuse  potentials  in  four  repre- 
sentative-type cities  and 
towns:  North  Adams.  South- 


bridge,    Haverhill,   and    Law- 
rence. 

Prominent  on  this  team 
are  tfie  mentors  of  the  Whit- 
insville Mill,  developer  E. 
Denis  Walsh  and  architect 
Eric  Pfeufer.  "Industrial  pri- 
vate enterpnse  has  brought 
New  England  to  its  knees  by 
moving  away,"  said  Pfeufer. 
"Ifs  ironic  that  the  castoff 
buildings  are  such  a  tremen- 
dous resource  now.  but  they 
are.  And  the  fiscal  crisis  is 
making  the  federal  govern- 
ment see  that.  They  can't  sus- 
tain the  suburban  new- 
construction  boom  that  they 
started.  With  dollars  short,  ifs 
logical  to  switch  to  using  what 
we  already  have.  There's  a  lot 
of  funding  heading  for  adap- 
tive reuse." 

And  that,  of  course,  will 
benefit  at  least  one  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprises  that  remains 
here:  real  estate  development. 
"Adaptive  reuse  is  important. " 
stated  developer  Denis  Walsh. 
"Ifs  got  to  be  done.  And  I'm 
not  bashful.  "  he  added, 
speaking  for  his  profession. 
"I'm  going  to  make  money  off 
it."" 

—S.T 


emerged:  (1)  "We  love  it 
herel"  (2)  "tf  s  so  handy  to  the 
downtown."  (3)  "And  you 
know?  Mo  two  apartments  in 
this  place  are  the  samel" 

Other  items  on  the  list  of 
common  likables  include 
square  footage  per  unit  up  to 
350  for  one  bedroom.  1 100  for 
two  (new  construction  aver- 
ages up  to  200  square  feet 
less);  11 -foot  ceilings  on  the 
upper  floors:  nice  views  of  ttie 
falls  and  the  river  from  many 
apartments;  and  decorating 
touches  such  as  first  dass 
graphics  and  prints  that 
brighten  the  hallways,  and  ttie 
preserved  wainscoting  and 
doors  of  tfte  demolished  com- 
pany store  installed  in  tfie  lob- 
by (a  portrait  of  the  departed 
building  graces  the  communi- 
ty room,  along  with  a  pop-art 
placement  of  the  old  r>eon 
Chevrolet  dealer's  sign). 

And  so  we  have  the  Cot- 
ton Mill  —  a  financial,  esthetic 
and  popular  success,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  paradox  of 
our  times.  As  a  factory  tie- 
come  housing,  it  symt)olizes 
tfie  inability  of  the  industrial 
system  to  sustain  regional 
production  and  employment. 
As  an  "elderly  oriented" 
development,  it  bespeaks  the 
increasingly  unmet  need  for 
decent  housing  for  citizens 
whose  low  incomes  are  a  sad 
kind  of  reward  for  lives  of  pro- 
ductive work.  And,  entirely 
dependent  as  it  is  on  govern- 
ment subsidies,  the  Cotton 
Mill  is  vivid  evidence  of  a 
housing  system  so  badly  mal- 
functioning that  it  cannot 
serve  huge  sectors  of  tfie  pop- 
ulation. 

"There's  no  question 
about  that,"  said  Pfeufer.  "On 
the  private  market,  this  would 
be  luxury  housing.  You  can't 
get  space  like  this  (for  modest 
rents,  unsubsidized)  any- 
wtiere." 


Ironically,  turning  ttie  mill 
into  luxury  tiousing  is  exactly 
what  ttie  developers  first  had 
in  mind.  And  wtien  a  sudden 
jump  in  Interest  rates  in  1974 
took  ttie  profit  out  of  that 
plan,  "^le  went  to  condomini- 
ums," Walsh  recalled,  "in  the 
$30,000  to  $45,000  range  — 
for  young  families,  priced 
t>elow  ttie  new  construction 
single  family  home  market." 
But  a  nervous  bank  wittidrew 
support  for  that  idea  as  tfie 
economy  sank  ("It  still  would 
have  made  good  money." 
Walsh  said). 

So,  with  no  market  op- 
tions left,  the  developers  were 
forced  to  head  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Housing  Finance 
Agency  (MHFA).  the  state 
funding  operation  that  moves 
where  mortgage  bankers  fear 
or  disdain  to  tread. 

MHFA  isn't  usually  the 
first  choice  of  developers  with 
a  big  strike  in  mind.  The  agen- 
cy lends  money  at  slightly  less 
than  market  rates,  but  in  ex- 
change It  limits  developers' 
profits  to  6  percent  of  Invest- 
ment equity  (which  ain't  nec- 
essarily peanuts,  of  course). 

But  there  are  substantial 
hidden  benefits  associated 
with  MHFA  funding.  Tradition- 
al landlord  problems  such  as 
renting  the  units  and  collect- 
ing the  rent,  for  instance,  tend 
to  disappear.  Any  decent  low- 
and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing fills  like  a  glass  under  the 
tap  as  soon  as  it  is  open.  And 
the  subsidy  programs  guaran- 
tee that  the  rent  will  be  paid. 

At  Whitinsville.  however 
—  as  in  other  towns  wtiere  the 
same  issue  has  come  up  or 
will  —  the  matter  of  subsidy 
orograms  caused  a  problem. 
"It  was  very  up  front,"  said 
Walsh.  "The  (key)  people 
there  said  'no  low-income 
housing.' " 


"When  we  proposed  the 
subsidized  elderly  housing 
Idea."  recalls  Walsh,  'they 
were  wary.  But  I  had  been 
building  solid  local  relation- 
ships, and  In  the  end  they 
trusted  us.  (Town  officials  feel 
well  served  by  the  developers. 
"The  Cotton  Mill  Is  a  real 
asset  to  ttie  community,"  said 
Selectman  chairman  Ray- 
mond T.  Young.  "We're  even 
studying  a  similar  possibility 
in  trie  other  end  of  town  —  an 
old  school  that  could  be  atiout 
20  apartments.") 

Town  agreement  to  the 
MHFA-subsldy  plan,  however, 
coincided  with  the  New  York 
City  scare  in  the  municipal 
bond  market  (MHFA  funds 
come  from  sale  of  bonds).  For 
an  entire  year,  the  project  was 
stalled.  But  the  needed  MHFA 
loan  —  for  $1.6  million  —  fi- 
nally came  through,  and  con- 
struction began  In  June.  1976. 

It  went  both  fast  and  well. 
Construction  workers  "mel- 
lowed out."  reported  Pfeufer, 
as  they  encountered  the  fine 
workmanship  In  the  building. 
"It  was  like  discovering  tfie 
history  of  their  crafts,"  he 
said.  "And  tfie  work  was  cre- 
athra  —  fitting  tfie  irregulari- 
ties, rather  thtm  just  installing 
pre-cut  stuff." 

"They  respected  the 
craftsmanship  In  tfie  build- 
ing," Walsh  added.  "When 
they  found  out  we  were  willing 
to  spend  money  to  do  it  well, 
they  came  with  3uggestk>ns. 
They  turned  out  the  most 
t>eautlfully  produced  job  I've 
ever  seen." 

Ttie  Invotvement  of  MHFA 
saved  the  Cotton  Mill  from  tfie 
questionable  process  of  "gen- 
trlflcatlon,"  whereby  a  build- 
ing (or  area)  formeriy  In  use 
for  employment,  commerce, 
or  residence  of  working-class 
people  is  "upgraded"  into  a 


shopping  or  housing  preserve 
for  the  affluent  "gentry." 
Boston's  Quincy  Market  Is  the 
best-kno«vn  example  of  this 
process  In  New  England,  but 
ttiere  are  many  others.  Gentri- 
flcation  Is  a  trend  of  sorts  in 
the  field  of  adaptive  reuse.  It 
makes  big  money  for  its  prac- 
titioners, and  planners  view  it 
as  a  way  to  pull  "revitalizing'' 
wealth  back  Into  sagging  cen- 
tral dtles. 

But  the  conversion  In 
Whitinsville  showed  that  there 
is  also  vitality  —  let  atone  his- 
torical justtee  —  In  tfie  coun- 
terpoint to  gentrificatlon: 
reuse  by  the  type  of  people 
wfiose  labor  made  ttie  build- 
ing significant 


Most  of  the  Cotton  Mill's 
occupants  are  retired  workers 
from  the  Whitinsville  area. 
Many,  such  as  Victor  Grignon, 
James  Connors,  Ethel  Walms- 
ley  and  Armand  Martin, 
worked  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  nearby  Whitin  Machine 
Works. 

Some  tenants,  such  as 
Grace  Nydam  and  Ethel 
Walmsley,  have  relatives  who 
actually  worked  In  the  Cotton 
Mill.  And  others  like  Oomlnick 
Muscatell  tried  to  work  ttiere: 
"I  came  for  a  job  here  In  1919, 
maybe  1920,"  said  this  life- 
long textile  worker.  "I  was  a 
weaver  tlien  in  another  place. 
I  ran  two  looms.  And  I  came 
here  and  they  said,  'You're 
one  of  tfiose  guys  that  runs 
one  or  two  looms.  Here  ttiey 
run  161  So  you  can't  work 
here.'  But  you  know  what?  I 
get  In  here  anyway  In  the 
end."  And  that  fact  doubly 


pleases  this  sprightly  82-year- 
old  native  of  Curinga,  Italy, 
because  of  what  he  and  his 
wife  (married  56  years)  found 
when  ttiey  arrived.  "You're  ttie 
architect?"  said  Domlnick, 
meeting  Eric  Pfeufer  for  the 
first  time,  "Good.  You  fUed  up 
our  place  good." 

In  fact,  say  most  of  the 
occupants,  the  fixing  up  was 
so  good  ttiat  tfiey  normally 
forget  tfie  building  ever  was  a 
factory.  But  not  always.  Tfie 
mill's  history  asserts  Itself 
quietly  In  various  features 
that  Pfeufer's  design  left  In- 
tact and  uncovered,  and  the 
tenants  for  the  most  part 
seem  to  value  those  remind- 
ers. "I  like  that  celling,"  said 
retired  foundryman  Armand 
Martin,  looking  at  the  massive 
beams  and  the  matchboard 
t>etween  tfiem  that  powerfully 
cover  his  living  room.  "If  you 
put  a  dropped  ceiling  on  that," 
he  continued,  "It  would  take 
ttie  nature  out  of  the  building. 
You'd  never  know  it  was  a  mHI 
if  you  took  that  away." 

And  for  at  least  some  of 
the  tenants,  never  knowing 
the  mill  was  a  mill  would  take 
away  an  element  of  ttie  happi- 
ness they  have  with  living 
there.  Asked  how  it  feels  to  t>e 
living  in  an  old  factory  after 
nearly  20  years  of  labor  at  the 
Machine  Works.  Ethel  Walms- 
ley said  simply,  "It  feels 
good." 

"How  else  should  It  feel?" 
asked  (3omintek  Muscatell.  "I 
was  brought  up  In  a  factory. 
I'm  even  thinking  of  bringing 
in  a  couple  of  looms  to  dec- 
orate tfie  living  room." 

"He'd  better  not  turn 
them  on,"  said  Stanley. 

"He  won't,"  said  Rose. 
"And  If  he  did,  you'd  only  want 
to  be  up  there  playing  with 
them  anyway."     ■ 
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For  Boston  developer 


Spiras  dream  comes  true 


ky  ED  FINN 

WHITINSVILLE  -  A  sUver-blue  BMW  with  a  driver 
attired  in  $300  suit  drives  into  a  quaint  village  and 
proinisei  improveneots. 

Moet  often  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fly-by-night  sort  of 
operation  that  promises  the  worid,  but  ends  up  finding  it  in 
the  next  stop  along  the  highway. 

Especially  when  the  gentlemen  presents  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  village  and  says  he  can  restore  beauty  and 
tranquility  along  with  tax  dollars  to  the  town,  it  beoDmes 
questionable. 

After  a  couple  of  years  the  promises  nude  by  some 
Boston  developers  are  coming  into  being. 

And  an  afternoon  with  E.  Denis  Walsh,  general  partner 
in  Schochet  Associates  of  Boston  dispells  the  theory  at  car 
and  clothes.  What  is  learned,  is  the  sincere  desire  by  the 
developers  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  this  town  and 
all  over  New  England. 

Walsh  was  at  the  site  of  the  newest  developments  last 
week  who-e  his  firm  is  busily  preparing  the  former  Spiras 
Building  near  Memorial  Square  for  elderly  housing  to  be 
known  as  the  Cotton  Mill  Apartments. 

"One  of  my  students  at  Northeastern  came  to  class  with 
this  today,"  Walsh  smiled  as  he  puUed  out  a  leatherbound 
volume  with  "Whitinsville,  Massachusetts"  written 
across  its  cover  in  gold  leaf.  The  young  man's  eyes  glowed 
with  pride  and  appreciation  as  he  displayed  antique 
photographs  of  the  granite  cotton  mill  where  workers  are 
striving  to  meet  deadlines. 

"You  can  see  here  that  the  Dudley  Block  was  originally 
only  two  stories.  And  over  here  is  the  completed  version. 
That  explains  why  we  have  the  Mansard  influence  on  a 
building  that  wasn't  built  in  the  Victorian  Era." 

The  Dudley  block  is  the  only  remaining  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  Schochet  Associates'  four  year  campaign  to 
refurbish  the  Spiras  Building.  The  planners  hope  to  have 
the  Dudley  Block,  located  directly  in  front  of  the  mill, 
leveled  early  in  November  and  to  landscape  the  Spiras 
building  before  the  first  snowfall. 

As  Walsh  checked  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
building  it  became  clear  that  he  enjoys  an  easy  rapport 
with  the  workmen.  At  one  point  he  yelled  up  to  a  man 
painting  a  fourth  floor  dormer,  "Get  the  paint  on  the 
building,  not  on  the  roof!" 

The  man  smiled  and  shouted,  "Those  are  peelings, 
Denis.  Do  you  expect  us  to  paint  with  one  hand  and  catch 
peelings  with  the  other?" 

"Seriously,  it  looks  great,"  Walsh  retorted. 

"Do  you  mean  me  or  the  building?",  the  painter 
^pped  as  he  turned  back  to  his  work. 

The  developers  have  found  that  the  mill  Colonel  Paul 
Whitin  and  James  Fletcher  built  is  solidly  constructed  as 
well  as  aestheticaQy  pleasing.  Denis  Walsh  called  out  to  a 
man  boring  windows  with  a  jackhammer,  "How  a  it 
going?" 


"Terrible! "  came  the  reply.  "It's  taken  two  days  to  do  s 
window  and  a  quarter.  This  is  solid  granite,  Denis. " 

The  young  developer  shook  his  head  sympathetically. 
"Keep  trying,"  he  said. 

Walsh  first  saw  the  building  in  May  1973  and  thought  the 
vacant  cotton  mill  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  struc- 
tures he'd  ever  seen. 

The  first  hassle  he  had  to  deal  with  was  rezoning  the  site 
from  industrial  to  residential. 

Next  came  the  search  for  financiers,  and  because  of 
1974'8  12%  prime  rate,  the  search  proved  to  be  fruitless. 

Later  the  building  was  redesigned  for  condominiums  in 
a  further  effort  to  woo  financial  backing. 

(PiMM  turn  to  page  A-3) 


T/  A  PtMto  by  O«org«  Lloyd 

WORK  CONTINUES  ...  This  Slater-type  cotton  mill  was 
kollt  la  IMS  by  James  Fletcher  and  Colonel  Paul  C. 
Whitin.  The  conversloa  to  55  apartments  undertaken  by 
Schochet  Associates  is  tcheduled  for  completion  May  i, 
1»T7. 
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Yankee  Financial  places  loan 


Walsh  buys,  converting 
school  to  elderly  housing 


BOSTON  -  Rehabilitation  of  the 
former  Stephen  Weld  Elementary 
School  will  help  revitalize  the 
Roslindale/Hyde  Park  section  of 
the  city,  a  neighborhood  impacted 
by  the  abandoned  southwest 
expressway  project. 

The  century  old  building  on 
Rowe  St..  is  being  converted  by 
developer  Denis  Walsh  of  this  city 
to  provide  housing  for  the  area's 
elderly  citizens. 

Construction  is  underway  and 
apartments  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  late  spring  1979. 
Architect  for  the  project  is 
CBT/Childs  Bertman  Tseckares  & 
Casendino. 

Yankee  Financial  handled 
arrangements  for  the  $395,000 
permanent  loan  from  South  Boston 
Savings  Bank.  Financing  combines 
a  HUD  Sec.  8  rental  subsidv  with 


conventional  financing.  State 
Street  Bank  &  Trust  is  the 
construction  lender,  also  $395,000. 

The  school  was  one  of  the 
properties  claimed  by  the  Ma. 
Dept.  of  Public  Works  in  the  early 
1970s  and  scheduled  for  demolition 
and  subsequent  highway  construc- 
tion. 

In  1976  the  community  met  with 
the  Southwest  Corridor  project 
office  staff  and  requested  that  a 
private  developer  be  found  to 
convert  the  vacant  school  to 
elderly  housing.  Walsh  purchased 
it  from  the  D.P.W. 

Plans  call  for  12  one  bedroom 
and  two  studio  apartments.  A  city 
121A  special  tax  agreement  has 
been  approved.  The  project  is  one 
of  the  few  developments  with  a 
HUD  Sec.  8  rental  subsidy  that  is 
conventionallv  financed. 


WHAT  S  HAPPENING? 

Commiinity  Investment  Notes 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 
One  Federal  Street,  P.  O.  Box  2196 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 


Summer  1979 


Office  of  Community  Investment 

David  Elliott  (617)  223-6370 

Marian  Alvarez  (617)  223-6371 


From  school  to 
elderly  housing: 
Section  8  success 

Through  private-sector  financing 
and  a  HUD  Section  8  rental  subsidy, 
developer  E.  Denis  Walsh  success- 
fully converted  a  small  school  build- 
ing in  Boston's  Roslindale/Hyde 
Park  section  into  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  school  was  to  have  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  high- 
way. In  response  to  community  pro- 
tests, plans  were  changed,  and 
Mr.  Walsh  purchased  the  school  for 
$1  from  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

Although  working  with  Federal 
and  State  programs  can  be  cumber- 
some, often  it's  the  only  way  to  go, 
says  Mr.  Walsh.  He  notes,  "It's  much 
easier  to  deal  exclusively  in  the 
private  sector,  but  for  city  rehab  pro- 
grams like  the  Weld  School,  today  it's 
often  not  possible  economically 
unless  the  public  sector  is  involved." 
Mr.  Walsh  worked  closely  with  the 
HUD  regional  office  to  get  his  Sec- 
tion 8  rental  assistance.  With  the 
Weld  School  so  well  suited  to  elderly 
housing,  his  request  was  granted. 
HUD  will  be  paying  Mr.  Walsh,  as  the 
project's  landlord,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $74,000  per  year  for  the  14 
units  constructed. 


Developer  E.  Denis  Walsh 
used  Section  8  subsidies 
in  creating  housing  for  elderly/ 
from  former  schoolhouse. 


That's  the  public-sector  involve- 
ment. Private-sector  financing  was 
obtained  from  Boston's  State  Street 
Bank  and  the  South  Boston  Savings 
Bank.  State  Street  put  up  the  con- 
struction financing,  and  South 
Boston,  $395,000  in  permanent 
financing.  A  mortgage  broker  from 
the  Yankee  Financial  Group  in 
Boston  helped  Mr.  Walsh  arrange  the 
project's  financing. 

Construction  work  was  begun  in 
January  1977  —  only  about  one  year 
after  Mr.  Walsh  made  his  original  $1 
purchase.  The  conversion  is  now 
complete,  and,  as  would  be  expected 
in  Boston's  tight  housing  market, 
Mr.  Walsh  encountered  no  problem 
in  filling  the  14  units. 

The  Weld  School  project  had 
three  significant  outcomes:  housing 
was  provided  for  people  who 
needed  it:  a  potential  abandonment 
problem  was  solved:  and  everyone 
profited  —  banks  included!  Lenders 
need  not  shy  away  from  rehabilita- 
tion projects  which  involve  Federal 
funds.  They  are  safe  investments  — 
probably  safer  than  most  that  are 
strictly  conventional  because  of  the 
built-in  safeguards  such  as  HUD 
insurance. 


District  One     New  England 
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BOSTON        NOVEMBER  29,  1978 


Vacoted  Property 
Proves  Rewarding 
For  Developer 

In  1970,  E.  Denis  Walsh  and  fonner 
panner.  Jay.  Scfaocket,  turned  an  aban- 
doned building  in  the  St.  Botolph  Street 
area  into  a  boosing  complex  for  ttae  elderly. 
Since  dien.  Mr.  Walsh  has  helped  re- 
develop  and  revitalize  one  of  Massocha? 
sett's  important  housing  resources,  its 
older,  alnmdoned  hoosing  stock.  - 

Now  Mr,  Walsh  is  involved  in  the 
conversion  of  the  century  old  Stephen  Weld 
Elementary  School,  in  the  Roslindale/Hyde 
Park  section  of  Boston,  into  a  14-  aait 
apartment  building,  also  for  the  elderly. 
The  school  was  one  of  the  properties 
claimed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works  in  the  early  1970' s  for 
demolition  as  part  of  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway project.  Because  of  strong  op- 
position firom  the  area's  residents,  the 
Department  halted  the  project  in  1972. 
Since  then,  many  of  the  area's  homes  have 
been  reclaimed  by  their  original  owners  or 
sold  to  new  ones  as  parr  of  the  Southwest 
Corridor  deveiopment  plan. 

Four  years  later,  members  of  the-  com- 
munity met  with  the  Corridor  project  staff 
and  requested  that  a  private  developer  be 
found  to  convert  the  old  school,  which  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  ideally  suited  for 
an  elderly  housing  project. 


"The  Hyde  Park/Roslindate  community 
is  maturing  and  there  is  a  real  need  for 
additional  elderly  housing  for  area  re- 
sidents." he  said.  "We've  even  had  rental 
inquiries&om  former  pupils  of  the-  Weld 
School  who  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
all  their  lives. " " 

This  project  is  just  one-  of  many  housing ' 
recycling  projects  Mr.  Walsh  has  been 
involved  with.  Others  include  the  award- 
winning  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts  cot- 
ton mill  conversion  and  the  John  Harvard 
School  conversion  in  Chariestown.  The  ^ 
cotton  mill,  owned^and  built  by  the  Whitin 
family  ia  4847,  is  now  a  5S  unit  apartment 
complex.  The  John  Harvard  School  conver- 
sion, according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  will  begin  in 
late^  November.  This  project,:  sponsored  by 
the  John  F.  !Cennedy  Family  Service 
Center,  will  convert  the  old  school  into  a  30 
unit  apartment  complex,  providing  more 
needed  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  ~Walsh  is. also  working  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  as  a  consultant  on  a  number  of 
industrial  downtown  rehabilitation  pro- 
jects. Over  the  years,- Mr.-  Walsh  explained, 
buildings  in  many  industrial  areas  .were 
vacated  because  industryunoved  away  from 
the  city.  The  decline  of  major  industries,  the 
competition  of  new  industrial  parks  and  the 
inability  of  some  older  buildings  to  accom- 
modate new  manufacturing  has  made  it 
difficult  to  market  older  multi-story  indus- 
trial buildings  in  downtown  areas. 

'  'There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  these 
buildings  are  an  important  resource  which 
should  not  be  ignored  and  left  to  ruin,"  Mr. 
Walsh  commented.  Their  reuse,  especially 
for  new  industries,  is  vital  to  the  economic 
development  of  older  urban  centers . "       D 
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GLASER  /   de     CASTRO  akc  iriii:cis 

ASSOCIATES  ,.  ,^  .^  ,^.  :^,  ,,  ,,  s 


RECENT  AWARDS 


1980:   Award,  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  -  New  England  Regional  Council; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Award,  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  of  North  America; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Special  Award  for  Design  Excellence,  The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II 

1977 :   Citation  for  Outstanding  Masonry  Design,  Massachusetts  Masonry  Institute; 
For  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Outpatient  Department 

Certificate  of  Merit,  AIA  -  New  England  Regional  Council; 
For  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  in  Whitinsvi I le,  Massachusetts 

1976:   Award,  Architectural  Record  Houses  of  1976,  AIA; 
For  Brick  Marketplace  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Award,  Homes  For  Better  Living  &  Home  Magazine; 
For  Brick  Marketplace  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

1975:   Award  for  Excellence  in  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Design,  Boston  Society  of 
Architects; 
For  Madison  Park  Housing  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Citation  for  Design  Excellence,  AIA  &  The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
mi  nistrators; 
For  the  Murphy  Elementary  School  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Certificate  of  Merit,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Housing  For  Dracut,  Massachusetts 


585  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116  (617)  267-4747 


G  LAS  Eli   /   cle     CASTRO 

A    S   S    C>    C    I   A   T   E    S 

ANTONIO  P.  de  CASTRO,  AIA 


A  u  c  If  I  r  10  c'M^s 


I'  I.  A  .N,  N  !•:  MS 


Mr.  de  Castro  has  25  years  of  experience  in  architectural  design.   He  holds  a  Bachelor 
of  Architecture  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1955  and  has  attended 
classes  at  Harvard  University  on  the  Legal  Problems  of  Construction;  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  a  Value  Analysis  Workshop  as  prescribed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.   He  joined  the  firm  of  Samuel  Glaser  in  1959  and  became  a  General 
Partner  in  1968.   At  present  Mr.  de  Castro  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  de  Castro's  work  includes  hospitals  and  hospital  support  structures, 
schools  office  buildings,  residential  complexes,  technical  and  religious  facilities. 
His  Richard  J.  Murphy  Elementary  School  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  has  been  cited 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  for  design  excellence  and  his  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
received  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Constructions  Award  for  design  excellence. 

His  designs  reflect  his  professional  competence  to  execute  the  most  sophisticated 
and  complex  of  today's  building  programs.   He  is  experienced  in  working  with 
consultants  in  every  field  and  in  all  phases  of  construction  management  to  provide 
the  most  attractive  and  functional  architectural  spaces.   With  an  orientation  towards 
architecture  which  is  logical  and  free  of  current  fads,  he  has  a  sensitivity  for 
materials  and  a  personal  concern  for  the  user  as  well  as  the  environment. 

EDUCATION:         Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology-B.  of  Architecture,  1955 

U.S.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  1955  -  1956 
Harvard  University,  Legal  Problems  of  Construction,  1963  -  1964 
ACEC-AIA  Value  Analysis  Workshop,  1976 

Massachusetts  (1962),  Rhode  Island  (1968),  National  (1968), 
Vermont  (1969),  New  Hampshire  (1969),  Maine  (1972),  New  York 
(1972),  Connecticut  (1974) ,'  Georgia  (1977),  Texas  (1977), 
Maryland  (1977),  Virginia  (1977),  North  Carolina  (1977), 
Alabama  (1977),  District  of  Columbia  (1977) 

American  Institute  of  Architects;  Massachusetts  Society  of  Architects; 
Boston  Society  of  Architects;  Copley  Art  Society,  Boston 

Past  Member  Historic  District  Commission,  Bedford,  MA 

Past  Chairman,  Fire  Station  Building  Committee,  Bedford,  MA 

Past  Member,  Art  Commission,  Wellesley,  MA 

Past  Scoutmaster,  Troop  186,  Wellesley,  MA,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Chairman,  Camp  Development  Committee  Noriambega  Council 

Executive  Board  Norumbega  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

National  Audubon  Society 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Boston  Archdiocese  Liturgical  Commission  on  Art  and  Architecture 

Membership  Committee  Boston  Society  of  Architects 

EMPLOYMENT:        Glaser/ de  Castro  Associates 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts    02116 
11  years  as  Principal 
9  years  as  other  than  Principal 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
REGISTRATION: 


PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS: 

OTHER  MEMBERSHIPS 
&  ASSOCIATIONS: 
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Architect  in  Charge  of  the  following; 


Library  Administration  Auditorium 
&  Science  Classroom  Building 
Fitchburg ,  ^4A 


University  Height  Shopping  Center 
Providence,  R.I. 


Congregation  B'Nai  Israel 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 


Computer  Laboratory 
Hanscora  Field 
Bedford,  MA 


Allied  Research  Building 
Concord,  MA 


Command  Building 
HanscOTn  Air  Force  Base 
Bedford,  MA 


Office  Building  No.  3 
Wellesley  Office  Park 
Wellesley,  MA 


Woolworth  Building  &  Parking  Garage 
Boston,  MA 


Star  Market  Supermarket 
over  Mass.  Turnpike 
Newtonville,  MA 


Veterans  Hospital 
Holyoke,  MA 


Physical  Educational  Building 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 
Lowell,  MA 


Art  Building 
Brown  University 
Providence,  R.I. 


Star  Office  Building 
Star  Market  Company 
Cambridge,  MA 


New  Residential  and  Parking  Facility 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston ,  MA 


Lowell  Shopping  Center 
Lowell,  MA 


School  of  Nursing 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston,  MA 


Harvard  Coop .  Society 
Cambridge ,  MA 


Richard  J.  Murphy  Elementary  School 
Dorchester,  MA 


Gushing  Hall  &  Chapel  for  Boys 
Scituate,  MA 


Wellesley  Green  Condominiums 
Wellesley,  MA 


Fitchburg  State  College 
Dormitory  for  Women 
Fitchburg,  MA 


West  Roxbury  High  School 
We  st  Roxbury ,  MA 
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Outpatient  Department* 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston,  MA. 


Perini  Corporation  Headquarters 
Fraraingham,  MA. 


Armenian  Cultural  &  Educational  Center 
Watertown,  MA. 


Ledgewood  Condominiums 
Peabody,  MA. 


Bayside  Village  Condominiums 
Ipswich,  MA. 


Roslindale  High  School  Conversion  to 
Elderly  Housing 
Roslindale,  MA. 


New  Student  Apartments 
Fitchburg  State  College 
Fitchburg,  MA. 


Lynn  Odd  Fellows  Hall  Conversion  to 
Elderly  Housing 
Lynn,  MA. 


Herlihy  Hall  &  Aubuchon  Hall  Renovation 
Fitchburg  State  College 
Fitchburg,  MA. 


St.  Anthony's  Church  S  Parish  House 
East  Cambridge,  MA. 


MBTA  Wonderland  Station  Complex 
Revere,  MA. 


Pope  John  Paul  II  Pavilion 
Boston  Common,  Boston,  MA. 


Cooperative  Office  Building 
Cambridge,  MA. 


Cabo  da  Roca  Resort  Development 
Cabo  da  Roca,  Portugal 


Casinos  for  Resort  Areas 
Portugal 


400- Acre  Mixed  Use  Housing/Commercial 

Development 

Centreville ,  Virginia 


*  Joint  Venture 


Ci  1.  A  S  K  U  /  d  e  C  A  S  1^  H  O 
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RECENT  RENOVATiON  PROJECTS 


COTTON  MILL  APARTMENTS 

Wh i t insvi I le,  Massachusetts 


Renovation  and  re-use  of  a  19th  Century  granite  mill  into 
55  units  of  e Iderly"  housing. 

Completed:  1977 


SOLDIERS  HOME 

Hoi  yoke,  Massachusetts 

Renovations  and  up-dating  of  fire-proofing  to  meet  current 
standards  plus  the  addition  of  a  new  wing 

Completed:  1971 

RE-USE  PLANNING  STUDY  FOR  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

Analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  renovating  and  marketing 
commercial  and  industrial  space  in  existing  buildings 

Study  Completed:  1978 

HERLIHY  HALL,  FITCHBURG  STATE  COLLEGE 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Renovation  and  up-grading  of  Men's  Dormitory 

Completed:  1977 

AUBUCHQN  HALL.  FITCHBURG  STATE  COLLEGE 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Renovation  and  up-grading  of  Women's  Dormitory 

Completed:  1978 
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ELIZABETH  CARLETQN  HOUSE  RE-USE  STUDY 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Study  of  adaptability  of  current  nursing  home  for  future  use  as 
congregate  housing  or  elderly  apartments  exploring  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  options. 

Study  Completed:  1978 


PERINI  OFFICE  HEADQUARTERS 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Renovations  and  new  addition  with  courtyard  for  the  existing 
Perini  Construction  Company  Building 

Completed:  1979 

CAMBRIDGE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PORTUGUESE-AMERICANS  BUILDING 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Rehabilitation  of  an  existing  Commercial  Building  into  offices 
and  community  spaces  for  this  Social  Services  agency. 

Phase  I  Completed:  1980 

PORTUGUESE  CONTINENTAL  UNION 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Restoration  of  Commercial  Building  '  . 

Completed:  1980 

JOHN  HARVARD  SCHOOL 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts 

Renovation  and  re-use  of  existing  school  building  into  30  units 
of  elderly-oriented  housing 

Completed:  1980 


ST.  ROSE'S  CHURCH 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts 

Design  of  the  reredos  compatible  with  the  existing  building's  intri- 
cate detailing;  improvement  of  the  Parish  Hall. 

Completed:  1980 


SALEM  SAVINGS  BANK 
Salem,  Massachusetts 

Design  and  cost  analysis  of  two  alternate  schemes  for  expansion  of 
bank  facilities  -  renovations  and  additions  to  the  existing  building; 
and  a  new  bu  i  I di  ng 

Study  and  Design  Completed:  1980 

CHESTNUT  GARDENS  APARTT^IENTS 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Historic  preservation  of  the  East  Lynn  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  with  the 
addition  of  a  five-story  wing  for  65  elderly  apartments. 

Under  Construction 


POPLAR  GARDENS  APARTMENTS 
Roslindale,  Massachusetts 

Renovation  and  re-use  of  an  existing  school  building  for  132  units 
of  elderly  housing  with  community  space 

Construction  Documents  In  Progress 
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HOUSING  PROJECTS 


RESIDENTIAL  FACILITY 
Boston  City  Hospital  • 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


367  apartments  for  married  and  single  medical  staff  mem- 
bers 

Completed:  1972 

OCEAN  PINES 
Ocean  Park 
Maine 

60  apartments  for  the  elderly  plus  Administration  and  Com- 
munity building 

Completed:  1972 

MADISON  PARK  HOUSES  -  SMITH  HOUSE* 
60  Ruggles  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

I 

132  apartments  for  the  elderly 

I 
Completed:  1973  i 

I 

I 

PORTLAND  NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  i 

Portland,  Maine 

30  Three  &  Four  Bedroom  Townhouse  apartments  and  I 

13  6  One  &  Two  Bedroom  apartments  for  low  and  middle  income        l 
families 

Completed:  1973  i 


*  indicates  Joint  Venture  with  another  architectural  firm 
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MADISON  PARK  HOUSES  -  HAYNES  HOUSE* 
Shawmut  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

131  apartments 

Completed:  197  4 

WELLESLEY  GREEN  CONDOMINIUMS 

Grove  Street 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

150  Condominium  apartments  in  three  buildings 

Completed:  1974 


BRICK  MARKET  PLACE  (PHASE  I) 

Long  Wharf 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 


44  Residential  Units,  30  Specialty  Shops  and  10  Offices 
(all  marketed  as  Condominiums) 

Completed:  1975 


BERGEN  CIRCLE 

Girard  Ave.  &  Bay  St. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


201  Residential  units  consisting  of  40  Townhouses  and  a 
7-story  building  containing  91  elderly  units  and  70  fam- 
ily units 

Completed:  1976 


CONCORD  HOUSES 

Tremont  St.  at  Concord  Sg. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


181  One  to  Four  Bedroom  apartments  in  2  buildings  inclu- 
ding 86  elderly  units  and  Community  Rooms 

Completed:  1976 


THAYER  VILLAGE 
Quarry  Road 
Waterville,  Maine 

96  Garden-type  apartments  in  4  buildings 

Completed:  1976 

*  indicates  Joint  Venture  with  another  architectural  firm 


COTTON  MILL  APARTMENTS 
Whitinsville ,  Massachusetts 


Renovation  of  a  19th  Century  granite  mill  into  55  luxury 
apartments  oriented  for  the  Elderly  plus  Community  Room 


Completed:  1977 

MISSION  PARK  HOUSES* 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


774  Residential  units  (including  78  elderly  units)  in  low, 
mid  and  high  rise  buildings  plus  Townhouses,  Medical  Offices, 
recreational  facilities  and  a  1,274  car  underground  garage 

Completed:  1978 

RENOVATIONS  TO  HERLIHY  HALL  &  AUBUCHON  HALL 
Fitchburg  State  College 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Renovation  and  up-grading  of  existing  dormitories 

Completed:  1978 

NEW  STUDENT  APARTMENTS 

Fitchburg  State  College 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

33  apartment-type  units  for  193  students 

> 

Completed:  1978 

NEW  CONCEPT  IN  RETIREMENT  LIVING  &  NURSING  CARE 
Burlington,  Massachusetts 

Architectural  Planning  assistance  for  Master  Planning  for 
establishing  a  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Certificate 
of  Need  for  the  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  and  Frances  E. 
Willard  Homes 

1443  BEACON  STREET 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

12  6  residential  units  for  middle  and  upper  income  families 
in  an  8-story  building 

Completed:  1979 
*  indicates  Joint  Venture  with  another  architectural  firm 


' 


JOHN  HARVARD  SCHOOL 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts 


Renovation  and  re-use  of  existing  school  building  into 
30  units  of  elderly-oriented  housing 

Completed:  1980 


LEDGE WOOD  CONDOMINIUMS 
Peabody,  Massachusetts 


285  units  in  11  buildings,  each  with  central  skylight 
atrium 

Under  Construction;  Phase  I  Complete 


BAYS IDE  VILLAGE 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

50  Two  &  Three  Bedroom  Townhouse  Condominiums 

Under  Construction;  Phase  I  Complete 

CEDAR  POND  VILLAGE 
Lynnfield,  Massachusetts 

252  one  and  two-level  condominium  units 

Under  Construction 

.  > 

CHESTNUT  GARDENS  APARTMENTS  ' 


Lynn,  Massachusetts 


65  apartments  for  the  elderly,  including  the  renovation 
and  historic  preservation  of  the  Lynn  Oddfellows  Hall 
for  2  4  units;  remaining  units,  new  construction 

Under  Construction 


POPLAR  GARDENS  APARTMENTS 
Roslindale,  Massachusetts 


Renovation  of  the  former  high  school  for  132  elderly  apart- 
ments 

Design  Stage 


Brick  Market   Place 


Brick  Market  Place  is  a  combination  of 
spaces:   residential,  commercial,  open 
market  place,  restaurant  (convertible  to 
accommodate  more  people  in  the  summer), 
a  bandstand  adjacent  to  a  pond  and  an 
America's  Cup  Museum.   All  buildings  re- 
spect the  scale,  color  and  texture  of  the 
immediate  area,  having  a  low  and  broken 
roof  line  with  a  play  of  setbacks  and 
abutments  to  provide  the  greatest  visual 
variety.   Continuity  is  established  be- 
tween the  internal  areas  while  providing 
a  continuous  link  to  the  surrounding  neigl 
borhood.   A  visual  connection  to  the  watei 
and  waterfront  area  is  provided  wherever 
possible.   The  effect  is  informal  without 
imposed  order  -  a  typical  eastcoast  seapoi 
commun  i  ty . 


^PAR:I?v1E^^^s 

OF 

THE  YEAR 


The  purchasers  of  Record  Apartments  have,  of  course,  decided  to  buy  instead  of 

to  build.  But  they  are  nonetheless  interested  in  design  quality,  and  the  six 

multi-family  projects  that  follow  are  successful  in  their  efforts  to  go  beyond  the 

demographic  profiles  and  the  market  analyses  that  so  often  seem  to  serve  both  as 

limits  and  as  ultimate  design  goals  in  this  building  type.  Located  on  sites 

as  widely  spaced  as  Newport,  Rhode  Island  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  each  of  these  six 

is  matched  to  its  site  with  the  utmost  care.  Each  has  a  consistent  internal  logic 

that  influences  its  design  down  to  the  smallest  details.  And  all — whether 

large  or  small — are  abundant  in  the  physical  images  that  provide  a  sense  of  place 

and  of  enrichment. 

The  case  for  this  kind  of  housing  was  made  decades  ago  in  this  country  and 
earlier  elsewhere.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  encourage  its  development,  to  hasten  a 
time  when  this  kind  of  design  quality  is  as  much  the  rule  for  owners  who  buy 
as  it  is  for  those  who  build. — B.C. 
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HOUSING  FOR  A  CITY 


IN  CHANQ  BY  GLASER/ 


DECASTRO/VITOLS 


When  the  large  naval  base  at 
Newport  closed  several  years  ago, 
the  small,  historic,  seaport  city 
faced  an  uncertain  and  changing 
future.  Though  it  had  always  en- 
joyed a  flourishing  summer 
trade — it  hosts  a  summer  jazz  fes- 
tival and  the  America's  Cup 
races — the  need  for  a  stable,  year- 
round  population  became  in- 
creasingly urgent  and  Brick  Mar- 
ket Place  is  an  effort  to  attract  and 
accommodate  that  population. 

Built  on  a  3V2-acre  site  that 
was  once  part  of  a  strip  of  sailors' 
bars,  right  on  the  harbor  front,  this 
project  includes  44  residential 
units  of  various  size,  10  offices, 
and  30  specialty  shops — all  set  off 
from  surrounding  neighborhoods 
by  circumferential  parking  for  205 
automobiles.  Within  the  island 
created  by  this  parking,  the  site  is 
paved  in  brick  and  warmly  land- 
scaped. The  broken  roof  lines 
created  by  alternating  two-  and 
three-story  residential  units  adds 
visual  enrichment  and  they  turn  to 
enclose  courts  and  subcourts  that 
give  the  plan  an  agreeable  scale 
and  relaxed,  inviting  character. 
Openings  between  the  rows  of 
houses  offer  carefully  framed  vis- 
tas to  the  water.  The  informal 
massing,  the  "punched-out"  fen- 
estration and  the  use  of  wood  sid- 
ing as  a  principal  exterior  finish  all 
combine  to  relate  Brick  Market 
Place  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  range  of  residential  units 
offered  here  embraces  one-,  two- 
and  three-bedroom  apartments, 
plus  a  small  number  of  triplex 
townhouses.  Nearly  all  (photo  left) 
have  views  of  the  harbor. 

In  this  Bicentennial  year,  it  is 
especially  pleasing  to  note  an  his- 
toric American  city  building  and 
adapting  nicely  to  change. 


Architects:  Claser/de  Castro/Vitols 
Chalermpol  Intha,  designer 
585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Protect  name:  Brick  Market  Place 
Owners:  Westminster/Schochet  Associates 
Location:  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Engineers: 
Thomas  Rona  Associates  (structural) 
Samuel  Lesburg  Associates  (mechanical) 
Coodall  Shapiro  Associates  (electrical) 
Coldberg-Zoino  Associates  (foundation) 
Landscape  architects: 

Shurcliff,  Merrill  &  Footit 
Planning  consultant:  Martin  Adier 
Contractor;  Reliable  Homes,  Inc. 
Photographer:  ^  Steve  Rosenthal 


ONE  BR   UNIT 
(SECOND  FLOOR) 


ONE  SR.  UNIT 
(FIRST  FLOOR) 


0        5       10  FT 


STUDIO  UNIT 
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Bayside  Village 


Bayside  Village  is  a  fifty  unit  condo- 
minium development  situated  on  a  large 
wooded  site  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 
The  two  and  three  bedroom  units  are  ar- 
ranged in  staggered  clusters  which  en- 
sure privacy  while  providing  private 
patios  and  dual  exposures  overlooking 
wooded  areas.   Each  townhouse  also  fea- 
tures a  formal  dining  room,  a  living  room 
with  cathedral  ceiling  and  individually 
controlled  heating. 
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GLASER/deCASTRO 
ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS        BOSTON,  MA. 
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ASSOCIATES  ,.  ,.  A   .N  X   !■;   i<  s 

I N-HOUSE  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


GLASER/de  CASTRO  ASSOCIATES  is  one  of  the  oldest  active  architectural  firms  in  the  City 
of  Boston.  Established  in  1950,  the  original  firm  became  a  partnership  in  1968,  and  in 
1979  became  Glaser/de  Castro  Associates  with  Antonio  de  Castro  as  sole  owner. 

Over  the  years,  the  firm  has  developed  a  strong  foundation  in  dealing  with  the  complexi- 
ties and  sophistication  of  contemporary  building  design  and  construction  and  offers  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  services.   Its'  staff  includes  experts  in  the  fields  of  Space  and  Land 
Use  Planning  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  consultant  team  of  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Struc- 
tural, Acoustical  and  Soils  Engineers  and  Landscape  Architects. 

Since  1959,  the  firm  has  designed  over  9,000  units  of  housing  for  private  developers  and 
under  Federal  and  State  Government  subsidized  housing  programs.   These  projects  range  in 
size  from  55  to  3,000  units  and  include  low  and  middle  income,  elderly  and  luxury  apart- 
ments and  apartment/townhouse  complexes.   Some  recent  projects  are  Concord  Houses  and  Mis- 
sion Park  Houses  in  Boston;  Bergen  Circle  in  Springfield;  Chestnut  Hill  Gardens  in  Newton; 
Brick  Market  Place  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Wellesley  Green  Condominiums  in  Wellesley  and 
Cotton  Mill  Apartments  in  Wh i t i nsv i I  I e.   Presently  the  firm  has  in  design  and  under  con- 
struction 425  condominium  units  and  195  housing  units  for  the  elderly. 

The  firm  is  also  responsible  for  a  wide  variety  of  non-residential  facilities  such  as  the 
Boston  City  Hospial  Outpatient  Department  and  School  of  Nursing;  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School;  the  Richard  J.  Murphy  Elementary  School  in  Dorchester;  the  Armenian  Cultural  and 
Educational  Center  in  Watertown;  St.  Anthony's  Church  and  Parish  House  in  East  Cambridge; 
Parking  and  Station  facilities  for  the  M.B.T.A.  in  Quincy  Center,  South  Quincy  and  Revere; 
and  office  buildings  in  downtown  Boston,  Wellesley,  Burlington,  Newton  Lower  Falls  and 
Westwood/Dedham. 


_y  ....  .  -_   __ 

tects  for  Design  Excellence  for  the  Richard  J.  Murphy  Elementary  School  in  Dorchester, 

In  1976,  it  received  the  "Architectural  Record  Houses  of  1976"  award  and  the  "Homes  for 
Better  Living"  award  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  Home  Magazine 
for  Brick  Market  Place  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Award  winning  projects  for  1977  included  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Outpatient  Department, 
which  was  cited  by  the  Massachusetts  Masonry  Institute  for  Outstanding  Masonry  Design. 
The  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  in  Whitinsville  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  New 
England  Regional  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

In  1980,  the  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  received  a  Special  Award  for  Design  Excellence 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  an  award  from  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society  of  North  American  and  an  award  for  Design  Exellence  from  the  Regional  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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RECENT  AWARDS 

1980:   Award,  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  -  New  England  Regional  Council; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  M 

Award,  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  of  North  America; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Special  Award  for  Design  Excellence,  The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion; 
For  the  Papal  Pavilion  for  Pope  John  Paul  II 

1977 :   Citation  for  Outstanding  Masonry  Design,  Massachusetts  Masonry  Institute; 
For  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Outpatient  Department 

Certificate  of  Merit,  AIA  -  New  England  Regional  Council; 
For  Cotton  Mill  Apartments  in  Whi tinsvi I le,  Massachusetts 

1976:   Award,  Architectural  Record  Houses  of  1976,  AiA; 
For  Brick  Marketplace  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Award,  Homes  For  Better  Living  &  Home  Magazine; 
For  Brick  Marketplace  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

1975:   Award  for  Excellence  in  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Design,  Boston  Society  of 
Arch  i  tects; 
For  Madison  Park  Housing  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Citation  for  Design  Excellence,  AIA  &  The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
mini  strators; 
For  the  Murphy  Elementary  School  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Certificate  of  Merit,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Housing  For  Dracut,  Massachusetts 


585  BOYLSTO>J  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02116  (617)  267-4747 
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Wellesley  Green 


Wellesley  Green  consists  of  three  grace- 
ful brick  buildings  grouped  around  a  land- 
scaped courtyard  and  secluded  in  seven  acres 
of  wooded  land  close  to  the  center  of 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.   Each  building  is 
entered  through  a  four  story  atrium  designed 
as  an  art  display  area,  naturally  lit  by 
skylights  and  window  wall.   Each  of  the 
large  variety  of  unit  types  includes  formal 
dining  rooms  and  private  balconies  or  ter- 
races. 
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Misson  Park  Houses 


To  stabilize  a  neighborhood  against  con- 
tinuing expansion  by  area  hospitals  and 
universities,  residents  and  architects 
created  Ilk   units  of  mixed  income  housing 
specifically  designed  to  fit  the  commun- 
ity's relocation  needs.   Buildings  include 
a  27-story  tower,  two  stepped  10-  to  13- 
story  mid-rises  (one  containing  two  lower 
levels  of  medical  offices),  a  h-    to  8-story 
elderly  building,  and  150  2-  to  3-level 
townhouses.   Tenants  also  benefit  from  a 
three-level  127'*-car  underground  parking 
garage,  tennis  and  basketball  courts,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  community  building  and 
community  facilities  in  each  housing  complex. 
The  dwellings  are  grouped  to  preserve 
streets  and  a  sense  of  neighborhood.   Town- 
houses  are  reminiscent  of  19th  century 
New  York  brownstone  with  raised  front  steps 
and  small  back  gardens  forming  private  court- 
yards.  The  project  received  the  largest 
MHFA  commitment  ever  made,  $'»0  million. 


Ledgewood  Condominiums 


Ledgewood  Condominiums  is  a  development 
of  285  units  in  eleven  buildings  located 
on  a  sloping  site  in  Peabody ,  Massachusetts. 
Each  building  features  a  sky-lighted  atrium 
entrance  and  sloping  roof.   Special  features 
included  in  some  units  are  greenhouses  and 
lofts. 
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Cedar  Pond  Village 


Cedar  Pond  Village  is  a  252  unit  condo- 
minium development  consisting  of  three 
story  buildings  with  15  different  unit 
types  including  both  flats  and  townhouses. 
Designed  for  energy  efficiency,  many  units 
include  south  facing  greenhouses  and  fire- 
place options.   All  units  are  heated  and 
cooled  by  heat  pumps  and  are  well  insul- 
ated, both  for  energy  conservation  and 
acoustical  privacy.   Site  planning  at  Cedar 
Pond  is  also  notable  for  its  planting 
and  landscaping,  which  conserves  existing 
marshes  and  woodlands  and  creates  a  new 
pond,  while  developing  recreational  facili- 
ties such  as  a  jogging  path  and  picnic  areas. 
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W.  N.  Ormsby  Roofing  &  Construction  Corp. 

1185  Chestnut  St. 
Newton  Upper  Falls        MA  02164 

Telephone  617-969-3000 


Ormsby  Roofing  operates  mainly  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  although 
recent  growth  has  resulted  in  work  undertaken  throughout  New  England. 
Its  principal  business  (75%)  is  operating  as  a  General  Contractor 
or  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures.   It  performs  about  50% 
of  the  work  with  its  own  forces  -  principally  carpentry,  painting, 
roofing  and  sheet  metal  -  and  has  all  necessary  equipment  to  do  so. 
This  includes  25  trucks  and  10  pieces  of  equipment.   It  works 
principally  with  a  group  of  small  and  efficient  subcontractors 
and  has  in-house  architectural  and  engineering  services. 

Year  End  Work  in  Process  will  be: 


U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Fort  Devens 

US  Fish  &  Wildlife 

Miscellaneous 


$   800,000.00  Date  Opened  10/81 

1,500,000.00  Date  Opened  10/81 

500,000.00  Date  Opened  6/81 

500,000.00  Date  Opened  9/81 


Ormsby 's  bonding  agent  is  Carl  Traina  of  A.J.  Tonry  and 
Company.   The  bonding  company  is  Fidelity  and  Deposit  of  Maryland. 

Ormsby  has  never  been  bankrupt  or  failed  to  complete  a  project. 
The  company's  1981  sales  will  be  about  #3.2  million. 


NEIL  de  GUZi-iAN 
EXPSRIZ}.'CS; 

V/.  N.  Ormsby  Roofing;  &  Construction  Corp.  -  President:  February  1974 
to  present.   Reorganized  company  that  had  experienced  several  years 
of  losses,  sales  volume  increased  300>3,  profitable  operations 
established,  secured  bonding  and  financing  required,  company  has 
become  a  leader  in  the  industry. 

Rodolfo  Jablon^\S  S.-.CI:  Euenos  Aires,  Argentina  -  Executive  Director 
reporting  to  the  President.   January  1971  -  February  1972. 
Responsible  for  company  re-organization,  establishment  of  corporate 
objectives  and  strategy,  diversification  program  through  aca_uisitions 
and  new  business  development. 

Company  is  dedicaxed  to  exclusive  distribution  of  photographic 
products  in  Argentina:  Polaroid,  Miranda,  Ol^Tiipus,  Bauer;  Manufacture 
of  optical  products  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay.   It  has  one 
hundred  employees.   Company  sales  in  1970  were  US  ^4,000,000  with 
after  tax  profits  of  15;o. 

Results  during  the  first  six  months  of  management  sales  and  profits 
increased  705c  over  the  previous  years.   Initiated  multi-nillion  dollar 
expansion  program  through  new  business  and  acquisitions.   Optical 
products  reached  50^3  market  share  in  Argentina  and  Chile.   Identification 
products  reached  90ro  market  share  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.   Photo- 
graphic lines  achieved  40)o  share  in  market  segments  of  Argentina. 

Polaroid  Corporation  -  Regional  Manager  -  Latin  America.  July  1969 
-January  1971 . 

Responsible  for  marketing  of  Polaroid  products  through  distributors, 
direct  sales  force,  licensing,  sub-assembly  operations  and  establishment 
of  subsidiaries.   Responsible  for  US  ^5,000,000  of  sales  in  amateur, 
industrial,  medical  and  government  markets  in  all  Latin  American 
countries.   Work  included  long-range  planning,  budgeting,  fore- 
casting, marketing  programs  for  all  countries,  pricing,  advertising 


and  promotional  activities,  choosins  of  exclusive  distributors, 
licensing  and  sub-assec:bly  operations,  traininc  pro^rains  for  marketing 
and  sales  personnel. 

Results  during  this  period  an  average  yearly  increase  in  sales  of 
455o  and  profits  of  50ft.,  establishnent  of  long-ran^e  plans  for  area 
integration,  regional  distribution  centers,  subsidiary  establishnent. 
Initial  work  in  sales  and  marketing  management  in  the  New  England 
and  New  York  areas. 

Kimberly  Clark  Corporation  -  Marketing  Assistant  -  June  1967  -  June 

1969. 

Responsibilities  included  feasibility  studies,  forecasting,  pricing, 

distribution  analysis,  definition  of  profit  objectives,  grass  rootl' 

research  on  various  product  categories. 

Initial  experience  in  field  sales  and  management  in  the  New  England 

and  Southern  regions. 

OTHER:  Har  Frio  SAC I?  -  Buenos  Aires/Eostcn. 

Founded  and  directed  the  establishment  of  this  joint  kenture  operation 

in  the  fishing  industry. 

EDUCATION 


Coluj-abia  University  -  Graduate  School  of  Business,  ITfC   i-IEA  - 
October  1973  -  Concentration:  Finance 

Thunderbird  Graduate  School  of  International  Business,  Phoenix  , 

Arizona  -  June  1S67  -  BFT 

Emphasis  of  Study:  International  Marketing,  Foreign  Trade 

St.  Lawrence  University  -  Canton,  New  York  BA  -  June  1966 
Major  -  economics.  Minors  -  Government  and  English 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Columbia  University  -  Fellowship  for  Graduate  School  of  Business 
AIFT  -  Barton  Kyle  Performance  Scholarship 


St.  Lawrence  University  -  Student  government  representative, 
varsity  athletics 

Business  Latin  America  -  Published  results  of  Hotel  Industry 
Studies  and  Argentine  Economic  Climate. 


PERSONAL 

Birth;  December  5,  1943,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Citizenship  -  USA 

Marital  Status:   Wife,  2  Childrem 

Health:   Excellent 

Languages:   Fluent  Spanish,  adequate  command  of  French 

Address:  Neil  deGuzman  Telephone: 

270  Central  Steet       Office:  (617)  969-3000 
Holliston,  Mass.  01746   Home:   (617)  429-4301 

REFEn-EIiCIS  Furnished  upon  request. 
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W.  N.  Ormsby  Roofing  &  Construction  Corp. 

1185  Chestnut  St. 
Newton  Upper  Falls        MA  02164 

Telephone  617-969-3000 


BOSTCN  AREA  CUSTOERS  WHO  WILL  PROVIDE  RBOOtflBOftTIClNS  ON  WORK; 


Boston  Ediscn 
Chas  T.  Main 
Standard  Thonson 
U.  S.  Steel 
Unitrode 

General  Adj.  Bureau 
Borden  Olemical 
Felton  Run 
Hospital  Laundries 
Factory  Mutual 
Hanscxm  A.F.  Base 
U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
R.  M.  Bradley 
Colonial  ProvisiOTis 
Texas  Instruments 
H.  P.  Hood 
Amstar 


Paul  Ardito 
G.  Mastrobatistta 
Stillman  McMahon 
Michael  Hannigan 
Mr.  Adare  .  .  ^  . 
Mr.  Percy 
Sunner  Feinstein 
Robert  Levin 
Sam  Masci 
John  Rogers 
Ernie  Corio 
Joe  Liinole 
John  Elston 
George  Pyle 
Robert  Mull 
Fred  Brundage 
James  Canpbell 


424-3307 
262-3200 
894-7310 
782-9400 
926-0404 
482-4175 
686-9591 
268-2340 
262-0360 
762-4300 
861-4483 
965-5100 
267-5010 
442-6886 
222-2800 
242-0600 
242-5335 
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